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Riterature, 


For the “ Albion.” 
NOVEMBER IN THE NORTH. 


A famous month for coughs and colds, 
Rheumatics, gout, and ague, 

When keen blasts sweep across the wolds, 
And all conspires to plague you. 

Cold winds at eight, hot sun at ten, 
A snow storm at eleven, 

Our lot too oft, as all may ken 
In six days out of seven. 

Your wits are at an end for dress, 
Whatever garb you put on, 

You're nearly safe to make a mess, 

‘ And that’s as sure as mutton. 

If lightly clad, ’tis ten to one, 
However fine the morning, 

’T will snow before your walk is done, 
So take this friendly warning. 

If wrapped in furs, when Fahrenheit 
Marks twenty over zero, 

You trudge along the cold despite, 
And brave it like a hero. 

Be not surprised if half an hour 
Transform the scene completely, 

If Bol looks down with summer power, 
And vernal zephyrs greet ye. 

Short days—on fair Aurora’s heels 
Pale Hesperus is treading, 

Long nights, when after heavy meals, 
You toss about your bed in. 

Keen blests that leave their impress dread 
On cheeks and pretty noses, 

The “ nez retroussé” tips with red, 
And turns to blue the roses. 

Dense fogs when orbs of keenest sight 
Can’t see a yard before them, 

When day might just as well be night, 
80 does November floor them. 

Bare trees, whose limbs so gaunt and bare, 
Seem asking us for pity, 

A sense of winter in the air, 
A languor in the city. 

A carpeting on Nature’e floor 
Of leaves or dead, or dying, 

By restless winds tossed o’er and o’er, 
And all around us flying.— 

But yet with book and pipe and grog, 
When gazing at the embers, 

We think no more of mist or fog, 
But wish fer more Novembers ! 

The snow may lie knee deep without, 
Our feet are on the fender, 

Old Boreas he may rage and shout, 
The chances are but slender 

That he can harm us; so remember 

There are some pleasures in November ! 


Kingston, C. W. 


WHAT AILS THIS HEART O° MINE? 
BY MISS SUSANNA BLAMIRE, 


What ails this heart o’ mine? 
What ails this watery ee? 

What gars me a’ turn cauld as death 
When J take leave o’ thee? 

When thon art far awa 
Thou'lt dearer grow to me; 

But change o’ place and change o’ folk 
May gar thy fancy jee. 


When I gae out at e’en, 
Or walk at morning air, 
iik rustling bush will seem to say 
I us’d to meet thee there. 
Then I'll sit down and cry, 
And live aneath the tree, 
And when a leaf fa’s i’ my lap, 
Til ca’t a word free thee. 


F. B, D. 


T'll hie me to the bower 
That thou wi’ roses tied, 

And where, wi’ mony a blushing bud, 
I strove myself to hide. 

T'll doat on ilka spot 
Where I hae been wi’ thee ; 

And ca’ to mind some kindly word 
By ilka burn and tree. 


Wi’ sic thoughts i’ my mind, 
Time through the world may gae, 

And find my heart in twenty years 
The same as ’tis to-day. 

Tis thoughts that bind the soul, 
And keep friends i’ the ee ; 

And gin I think I see thee aye, 
What can part thee and me? 


wf BLACK SHEEP. 
By Edmund Yates, 
Boox Il. 
CHAPTER VI.—IDLESSE. 


When George Dallas had relieved his conscience by de- 
spatching the money to Routh, he felt that he had sufficiently 
Gischarged a moral duty to enable him to lie fallow for a 
little time and reflect upon the excellence of the deed, without 
immediately Pushing forward on that career of stern duty 
which he had prescribed for himself. In his desultory frame 
of mind, it afforded him the greatest pleasure to sit apart in 
the quaintly trimmed gardens or on the shady quays idly 
looking on the life passing before him, thinking that he was 
no ~ in the power of those who had so long exercised an 
evil influence over him, and recollecting that out of the bal- 
ance of the sum which he had received from Mr. Dieverbrug 
he had enough left to keep him without any absolute neces- 


George Dallas was essentially an idler and a dreamer, an in- 
tending well-doer, but stcepid to the lips in procrastination, 
and without the amallest knowledge of the realities of life. 
He had hopes and ambitions, newly kindled as one might 
say; honest aspirations, such as in most men would have 
proved spurs to immediate enterprise; but George Dallas lay 
about on the seats of the public gardens, or leaned against the 
huge trees bordering the canals, and as he puffed into the air 
the light blue smoke and watched it curling and eddying 
above his head, he thought how delightful it would be to see 
Clare Carruthers blushing with delight at his literary success’; 
he pictured himself telling her how he had at last succeeded 
in making a name, and how the desire of pleasing her had 
been his greatest incentive; he saw his mother trembling and 
joyous, his step-father with his arms open and his cheque- 
book at his step-son’s disposal; he had a dim vision of Am- 
herst church, and flower-strewing maidens, and ringing bells, 
and cheering populace ;—and then he puffed out a little more 
smoke, and thought that he really must begin to think about 
getiing into harness again. 
As a first step to this desirable result, he paid his bill at the 
Amsterdam hotel and started off for the Hague, where he re- 
mained for a fortnight, enjoying himself in the laziest and 
pleasantest manner, lounging in the picture-gallery and the 
royal library, living remarkably well, smoking a great deal, 
and thinking about Clare Carruthers, and in odd half hours, 
breakfast or before he wént to bed, doing a little literary 
work, transcript of his day’s observations, which he sent to 
The Meroury with aline to Grafton Leigh, telling him that 
private affairs had necessitated his coming abroad, but that 
when he returned he would keep the promise he had made of 
constant contributions to the paper; meanwhile, he sent a 
few sketches just to keep his hand in. In reply to this letter 
he received & communication from his friend Cunningham, 
telling him that his chief was much pleased with the articles, 
and would be glad, as George was so near, if he would go 
over to Amsterdam and write an account of the starting of 
the fleet for the herring-fishery—an event which was just 
about to come on, and which, owing to special circumstances 
at the time, excited a peculiar interest in England. In this 
letter, Cunningham enclosed another, which he said had been 
for some time lying at the office, and which, on opening, 
George found to be from the proprietors of The Piccadilly, pre- 
senting their compliments to Mr. Paul Ward, stating that 
they were recommended by their “literary adviser,” who 
was much struck by the brilliancy and freshness of so much 
of Mr. Paul Ward’s serial story as had been sent in, to accept 
that story for their magazine, regretting that Mr. Ward’s name 
was not yet sufficiently well known to enable them to give 
the sum he had named as his price, but offering him, on the 
whole, very handsome terms. 

So, it had come at last ! No longer to struggle on, a wretch- 
ed outsider, a component of the “ ruck” in the great race for 
name, and fame, and profit, but one of the select, taking tne 
leading place in the leading periodical of the day, with the 
chance, if fortune favoured him, and he could only avail him- 
self of the opportunity so long denied, and call into action 
the influences so long prompting him, of rendering himself 
from month to month an object of interest, a living something, 
an actual necessity to thousands of people whose faces he 
should never see, and who would yet know of him and look 
with the dee interest on the ideal creatures of his fancy. 
Pardon the day-dream now, for the good to be derived from 
action is now 80 real, so tangible, that the lotus-leaves shall soon 
be cast aside. And yet how fascinating is the vision which 
their charm has ever evoked for the young man bound under- 
their spell! Honour, wealth, fame, love! not all your riches, 
Capel Carruthers, not your county position, not your territor- 
ial influence, ad md magisterial dignity, nor anything else 
on which you p' yourself, shall be half as sweet to you as 
the dignified pride of the man who looks around him, and 
seeing himself possessed of all these enviable qualities, says: 
“By my own hand, by the talent which God has given me, 

by ais help alone, unaided by birth, or riches, or influ- 
ence, | have made myself what Iam!” The crisis in George 
Dallas’s life had arrived, by eng _ + = oa and with the 
opportunity so urgent on him, esultoriness, all his 
laz: diletianteiam, vanished. He felt at last that life was real 
cn eunnn ane determined to enter upon it atonce, With 
what big schemes his heart was filled, with 





sity for resorting to work for some little time to come. For | 8*™ 


ruthers. The cost of these trifles barely left George Dallas 
rr a to pay his fare back to Amsterdam. But what of 
that? Was he not on the high road to fortune, and could he 
not make money as he liked 

The polyglot waiter received him, if not with open 
at least with a smiling face and a babble of many-ton 
welcomes, and pla of Ja gg — eed yt 
more than a week aw h e glanced a 5 
scription, and a Pose say Let his face as ie véetgulaed 
Routh’s handwriting, He had looked upon that connexion 
asso completely cut asunder, that he had forgotten his last 
communication necessitated a reply—an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the money at least—and he opened the letter 
bho an undefined sensation of annoyance. He read as fol- 
jOws : 


8. M. Street. June —, 18—. 

“ Your letter, my dear George, and its enclosure is ‘ to hand,’ 
as we say in Tokenhouseyard;and I flatter myself that you, who 
know something of me, and who have seen inside my waistcoat, 
know that I am highly pleased at the return you have made for 
what you ridiculously term my “enormous kindness,” and at 
the feeling which has prompted you, at, I am certain, some self- 
sacrifice, to return me the sum which I was only too pleased to 
b2 able to place at your disposal. I ama bad hand, as you, 

at author, lite swell, &., &c., will soon see—I ama bad 

at fencing off what I have got to say, and therefore I must 

out with it at once. I know it ought to be put ins bee vay Ar 
just dropped par hazard, as thouga it were an afterthought and 
not the real gist of the letter—butI do not understand that kind 


way. Solookhere! I am ten years older than you in yearsand 
thirty years in experience, and I know what heart-burnings and 
worries, not merely for yourself alone, but for others very v 
dear to you, you have had in raising this money which you have 
sent to me. You thought it a debt of honour, and consequently 
moved heaven and earth to discharge it, and you knew that I was 
hard up—a fact which had an equally irritating effect on you. 
Now, look here! (I have ssid that before, I see; but never 
mind!) As to the honour——Well, not to mince matters, it was 
@ gambling debt, pur et simple; and when I reflect, as I do 
sometimes—Harriet knows that, and will tell you so—J know 
well enough that but for me you would never have been led into 
bling. Iam not preaching, old fellow ; I am simply speak- 
ing the honest truth, Well, the thought that you have had all 
thisjto go through, and such a large sum of money to pay, yerks 
me and goes against the grain. And then, as to my being hard 
up, I don’t mind telling you—of course in the strictest confidence 
—that Tokenhouseyard is a tremendous success ! It wasa tight 
time some months ago, and no mistake ; but I think we have 
weathered the storm, and the money is rolling in there splen- 
didly ; so splendidly and so rapidly, that—again in the strictest 
confidence—I am thinking of launching out a little and taking 
up the position which—you'll know I’m not bragging, old boy— 
my birth and education warrant me in assuming. 1 have gro- 
velled on long enough, Heaven knows, and I want to see myself, 
and, above all, I want to see my wife, out of the reach of—— 
Well, I need not dilate to you on what circumstances have 
lowered us to, and what we willjnow float above. So, as good 
luck is nothing unless one’s friends share in it, I want to say to 
ou, as delicately as I can, ‘Share in mine!’ Don’t be in a 
urry to send me back that money, don’t be too proud—that’s 
not the word, George—I should say, don’t fear to remain in my 
‘debt, and, if occasion should arise, let me be your banker for 
further sums, I can stand the racket, and shall only be too 
to be called upon to do so, as some slight way of atoning for 
having led you into what cannot be looked upon by any one, I 
am afraid, as a reputable life. I won't say any more on this 
head, because there is no need. You will know that I am im 
earnest in what I have said, and you will receive the fifty pounds 
which I have enclosed herein in the spirit in which they are sent 
——that of true friendship. You will be a great gun some day, 
if you fulfil the promise made for you by those who ought to know 
about it; and then you will repay me. Meanwhile, depend on 
it that any draft of yours on me wil: be duly honoured. . 

“ And so you are not coming back to London for some time? 
It seems an ungenerous thing in a friend to say, but upon my 
soul I think it the wisest thing you can do is to remain a " 
and widen your knowledge of life. You have youth and health, 
at your time of life the powers of observatiou are at their fresh- 
est and strongest, all you will want is money, and that you 
shan’t want, ff you accede to the suggestion 1 have just made, 
You will store your mind in experience, you will see all sorts 
and varieties of men, and as _ have nothing particular to bind 
you to England, you could thoroughly enjoy your freedom, and 
return with a valuable stock of ideas for the future benefit of the 
British reading public. Allez toujours, la jeanesse! which, 
under its familiar translation of ‘Go it while you’re young!’ is 
the best advice I can give you, George, my dear boy. During 
your absence, you will have shaken off all your old associations, 
and who knows but that the great bashaw, your step-father, may 
clasp you to his bosom, and leave all his acres to his dearly be- 
loved step-son, G.D.? Only one thing! You must not forget 
Harry, and you must not forget me! If all works right, you 
will us very differently situated from what you bave ever 
known us, and you won’t be ashamed to recog us as friends. 
You would laugh if you could see me now, emphatically @ 
‘City man,’ wearing Oxford mixture trousers and carrying @ 
shabby fat umbrella, which is an infallible sign of wealth, eating 
chops in the middle of the day, solemoly rebuking my youn 
clerks for late attendance at the office, and comporting myse 
generally with the greatest gravity anddecorum. And to think 
that we once used to ‘ back the caster,’ and have, in our time, 
held point, quint, hud quatorze. Tell it notin Gath! ‘By ad- 
vices last received, the produce of the mines has been twenty- 
two thousand oitavas, the gain whereof is, &c., &c.’? That’s the 
style now! 

“* Harriet is well, and, as ever, my right hand. To see her at 
work over the books at might, one would think she had been born 
in the Brazils, and had never heard of anything but silver mines, 
She sends kindest regards, and is fully of my opinion as to the 
expediency of your staying away from London. No news of 
Deane ; but that does not surprise me. His association with us 
was entirely one of concurrenee, and he always talked of himseif 
as a wanderer—a bird of Isuppose he did not give 

No 





passage. 
you any hint of his probable- movements on the day of the 
ner, when I had the ill-luck to offend him by not coming ? 
one ever knew where he lived, or how, so I can’t make any in- 
quiries. However, it’s very little matter. 

“ And now I must make an end of this long story, Good-bye, 
my dear George. All sorts of luck, and jo ty, and happiness 
attend you, bat in the enjoyment of them all don’t forget the 

ey proposition, I have made to you, and think sometimes 
dly o' “ Your sincere 





me Sia, what quixotic : “ Srewarr Rovurs.” 

dreams brain was bursting own mind tri-| A little, roll of paper had dropped from the letter when 

umphant position in the 3 yh 1-8 of be bees Gecege Speed 8. Ee picked it up, anh iuivae Bank of 

not an immediate England notes t ty pounds, 

so on the very day of the receipt of O bes taser a | eae te tise 
3 Very rare Japanese screens, and} It is no discredit to George Dallas to avow that when he 

china, was despatched anonymously, to Miss Car-! had finished the perusal of this quaint epjstie, and when he 


of ‘caper,’ and so must say what I have got to say in my Own 
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looked at its enclosure, he had a swelling in his throat, a qui 
vering in the muscles of his mouth, and thick heavy tears in- 
his eyes. He was very young, you see, and very impressiona- 
ble, swaying hither and thither with the wind and thestream, 
unstable as water, and with very little power of to 
any ag mrigae however right and laudable it seemed at 


the fires bi 

, and far-seeing, | nouncements vt fact, but anticipations of the future, and ebul- 
and right-hearted, as to be able to do exactly what Duty pre- | litions of love appear with large notes of exclamation at six 
scribes to us—the shutting out all promptings of inclination! |kreutzers a line! Social advertisements amongst our Teu- 
Depend upon it the good boys in the children’s story-boo! 
those juvenile 





smothered in white Valencienne, with sashes all to match, 
turquoise bracelets and lockets, and that the happy couple 
left town to spend their honeymoon at Something castle, 
somewhere. 

They do these things far better inGermany. At hap-hazard 
we have taken up various German papers of the month of 
October, of the year 1866. Here we have not only solid an- 




































































night. We must, however, leave the Verlobung purgatory 
and, like Dante and Virgil, visit other regions. ’ 

We come tothe Heiraths-Anzeige! We are too polite to 
quote in full the immortal bard of Italy—the terrible words 
above a portal : 










































































Through me you pass into the City of Woe, 
Through me you pass into eternal pain .... 
All hope abandon, ye who enter here. 
Most of these are short and simple. They denote happiness, 
For instance : 

“ Albert Rauch, Adele Rauch—married.” 

on Ferber, rails hay & d Elizabeth Ferber, 

, railway secretary, an zal erber, born 
Klocker, reg; announce their heute-vollzogene cheliche 
Verbindung ”. @, “ their-this-day’s consummated mg. 
trimonial alliance. 

The matrimonial angzouncements all partake, more or less, 
of the same character; they are much tamer than our own, 
There are some curious phases in German matrimonial }ife, 
There is not any law against marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister. We know a learned professor who married three sis. 
ters successively, beginning with the eldest. We have also 
present atan evening party where a lady was present 
with one (reigning) and two ex-husbands in the room, all 
chatting amicably together, 

The “ Geburts-Anzeige,” or announcements of births, are 
far more interesting. Here the German heart expands. It is 
not the monotonous, “On the — instant, Mrs. Smith, of a 
daughter.” The felicity of the proud father and of the happy 
mother are made public in glowing language. Domestic bliss 
emerges, as it were, from the home fireside, and stalke forth 
into the broad daylight. Not only is the population informed 
that Mr. Seiler has a son; he is described as “ gesund” and 
“tuchtig”—healthy and strong—with the addition that the 
hearts of both parents are greatly rejoiced at that great fact, 
Some of these notifications are very amusing. ~ 

A happy couple announce that, in consequence of the birth 
of a fine boy, the hearts have been greatly rejoiced of Emil 
Month and Appollonia Month, born Kurth. Happy Ap. 
_ may her boy prosper. The next is pretty and play. 
ful : 


ks, | tonic neighbours form a special branch of literature. A gene- 
patterns who went unwaveringly to the Sun-/ral opinion prevails in many quarters that Germans are a 
day-school, shutting their eyes tu the queen-cakes and toffy | heavy p tical set of men, addicted to copious chopins 
so temptingly displayed on the roadside, and who were ada- | of beer, tobacco, philosophy, and hot stoves, intermixed 
mant in the matter of telling a fib, though by so — they| with a smack of Mephistophelean or Machiavellian lore, 
t have aaved their schoolfellow a flogging—depend upon | dreamers, believers in fairies and in the black art, in hobgob- 
it turned out, for the most part, very bad men, who} lins, giants, and dwarfs, yet, at the same time, steady quiet 
robbed the orphans and ground the faces of the widows. | Philisters, with a practical eye to business). Whoever has 
George Dallas was but a man, very warm-hearted, very im-|read Faust, or Don Carlos, the legends of the Hartz Moun- 
presaionable, and when he read Stewart Routh’s letter he re- | tains, the tales of the Brothers Grimm, the adventures of the 
= of his harshness to his friend, and accused himself of | famous Baron Munchausen, the legends of the Rhine, the Bal- 
ving been precipitate and ungenerous. Here was the black-| lads of Ubland, the romantic Life of Burger, the author of 
leg, the sharper, the gambler, actually returning some of his Leonora, or the deeper writings of Jean Paul Richter, so deep 
winnings, and placing his purse at his acquaint-| that, as a German seriously informed us, very few Germaus 
ance’s disposa), while his step-father——But then that would | even can understand them—a truism we quite appreciate after 
not bear thinking about! Besides, his step-father was Clare’s | trying to make out Hesperus—or the philosophical works of 
uncle ; no kindness of Routh’s would ever enable him, George, | Schelling or Strause, cannot for a moment entertain such 
to make progress in that direction, and therefore——And yet/ notion as an idiosyncratic idea of the German mind. 
it was deuced kind in Routh to be so thoughtful. Themoney| Romance, poetry, and love are to be found in rich strata in 
came 80 opportunely, too, just when, what with his Hague /the mental soil of German youth. It wasr tic enthusi 
and his purchases, he had spent the balance of the | that placed the assassin’s dagger in the hand of Sand, as it did 
sum derived from the sale of the bracelet, and it wonld have | a pistal recently in the hand of young Blind; it was the same 
been scarcely decent to ask for an advance from The Mercury | feeling which induced young German friuleins to keep as heir- 
office or The Piccadilly people. ‘But it was a great thing that | looms handkerchiefs steeped in the blood of the murderer of 
Routh advised him to keep away from England for a time—a| Kotzebue, when his head fell on the scaffold at Heidelberg. The 
corroboration, too, of Routh’s statement that he was going | Sorrows of Werther, the idyl of Hermann and Dorothea, The 
into a different line of life—for of course with his new views | Artists of Schiller—one of the noblest poems ever penned— 
an intimacy with Routh would be im ble, whereas he/| or the lays of the lamented Platen, all denote the poetic soul 
could now let it drop quietly. He would accept the money | of the beer-drinking German, and the advertisements before 
so kindly sent him, and he would do the account of the her-| us tell us in unmistakable language that love is one of the es- 
aw for The Mercury, and he would get on with the | sential elements in his character. 
story for The Piccadilly, and——Well, he would remain} Engegements (Verlobungen), births, marriages, deaths, lie 
where he was and see what turned up. The quiet, easy-| spread before us whilst we are writing these lines, in the most 
going, dreamy life suited George to a nicety; and if he had| wonderful confusion. The styles vary from the high tenor 
# little older, and had never seen Clare Carruthers, he} Wachtel note of delight to the non piu mesta of Alboni and 
might, on very little provocation, have accepted the Dutch /| the deeper tones of Lablache. Youthful aspirations of young 
far niente as the realisation of human bliss. “ verlobte,” calm expressions of consummated marriage, joy- 
So, having to remain in Holland for some few days longer, | ful ebullitions at the birth of sound and healthy children, 
and some money for immediate spending, George | flowery proposals of marriage, and pathetic announcements 
Dallas bethought him of his old friend Mr. Schaub, and | of the death of a relative or of a friend, denote the various 
strolled to the Muiderstraat in search of him. He found the} chords which, when touched, vibrate in thé German heart at 
old gentleman seated behind his counter, bending over an/ the command of hope, joy, and grief. 
enormous volume in the Hebrew character, over the top of} But we are digressing. In duty bound, we will begin with 
which he glared through the silver-rimmed spectacles at his| the “ Verlobte.” Who has not seen, on a Rhine steamer, & 
visitor with anything but an inviting glance, When, how-| young couple, regardless of all around them, sitting hand in 
ever, he recognised George, which he did comparatively | hand for hours, generally near the prow, the castles of the old 
quickly, his forbidding look relaxed, he put down the book,} Rhine robbers and the cabbage-like-iooking vineyards as it 
and ddivg in a galvanised er, rubbing the| were gliding past them? The Seven Mountains, Rolands 
E= of his hands together, and showing the few fangs left | Eck, the Mouse Tower, have no charm for them; they are} The following is a bona fide marriage advertisement (reelles 
his mouth. erlobt! The great fact has been announced to the public in | H, 


eiraths-Gesuch). We quote it in extenso, as a sample of 
“Vat! Vart—Paul Vart! you here still? Wass you not) the columns of the Cologne Gazette or of the Allgemeine Zeitung. | that peculiar = of +d _arnmad which flourishes on the ahs 
gone to your own land, Vart? You do no more vairks, 


back ; No one thinks it odd that they should sit hand in hand for a} of the Rhine : 
bes oe vaste your time in Amsterdam, Vart—Paul Vart!”| whole summer’s day. The Rhine makes a curve ; the waters} “A young msn, evangelical, the possessor of a considerable 

“No; not that,” said George, laughing; I have not gone|run rapid; they are passing the Lorey Lei. “Thou, my be-| wholesale business, is desirous of marrying a young lady of 
home, certainly, but I've not lost my time, I’ve been seeing| loved (du meine geliebte),” says the enamoured youth, “art | from twenty to thirty years of age, who possesses property to 
to your country and studying character. I’ve been to the | the siren that has attracted dein dich liebender Fritz? Shall | the amouns of five thousand to ten thousand dollars. A taste 
: I be drowned in the matrimonial waves that dash nst the | for domestic life, an amiable and kind disposition, are indis- 
rock of my destiny? or shall I not find thee like Lora Lei, | pensable conditions. No agents need apply. Ladies who 
and take thee to these loving arms, thy hair and fair arms| answer this advertisement may rely upon confidence and 
decked with coral?” “ We are one soul,” is the reply. “My|secresy, with the assurance that the advertiser is in earnest. 
Ich is thy Ich. Ich bin jetzt (I am now) whatthou art. We| A carte de visite would be desirable.” 
are the same Ich. Death alone can separate us!” The ad-| Here is another: 
vertisements which announce this happy Mahomet-coffin-| “An excellent man of business (ein tuchtiger Geschiits- 
like-intermediate-terrestrial-celestial existence are not quite} mann), of twenty-nine years of age, is looking out for a part- 
so romantic. First, they have to be paid for in good silver | ner through lite; a little ready money. Ladies who will reflect 
groschen, and become of earth—earthy. upon this offer are requested to send a reply to F. P., with 

For the edification of our readers, we subjoin a few speci-| their photographs, to the office of the journal. It requested, 
mens. We vouch for the fidelity of translation. the letters will be returned.” 

“ We have the honour to announce, say Otto Scholten and| Another runs thus: 

Frau, that our oe nd Emus is verlobt with Mr. Apothe-| “A young merchant of very good family, in the possession 
cadet alther, of Munertshagen, and we hope that relations| of some thousand guldens, wishes for a companion 

aD ends will take this announcement instead of special | life, with a disposable property of eight thousand or ten thou- 
communication.” In fact—no cards. sand dollars. The matrimonial, enviable happiness of a friend 

Pfarrer (rector) Achenbach, of Crombach, announces to his | who married through the same medium, is the cause of this 
friends and relations that his daughter Bertha is verlobt (an- | advertisement.” 
glicé, engaged) to Herr Friedrich Wilh. Schurman, of Dorst-} The next is from a lady : 
feld, drawing-master at the Gymnasium. He does so respect-| “ An educated man of property, mixing in good society, may, 
under circumstances, find a good match with a young lady. 
Family affairs have induced the young lady to take this step. 
The offer is bon& fide, and it is therefore only those who are 
in earnest and can give satisfactory explanations that need 
apply.” 

P * next wife-advertiser is not particular about widows: 

“ An educated young man, evangelical, thirty years of age, 
proprietor of a good business, wishes, as he has free time 0D 
his heads, to find a cultivated, amiable, also domestic girl or 
# young widow without children and with circa five thouss 
to ten thousand dollars ready money, as a life-companion. 
Letters, post free.” 7 

We now come to an enticing one: ‘ 

“ A young man, heir to a fine baronial property, with an old 
nobility name (of noble descent), is desirous of finding 4 wife 
with property to correspond. As the state of his family affairs 
are most accurately given and authenticated by documents, D0 
proposals of an am as nature will be attended to. The 
most honourable confidenee will be given by word of mouth 
and shake of hand (durch Wort und Handschlag). Ladies who 
will reflect upon this must address their letters post paid,” &. 

“ A young merchant of the evangelical confession, residing i8 
manufacturing town in a Rhine province, is desirous of # life 
companion. is nota cuulhemtion ; a gentle mind (eiD 
sanftes Gemuth) and a loving heart (ein liebreiches Herz) and 
a pleasing exterior (ein angenehmes Aeussere) are, on the otbet 
band, indispensable. Letters, with photographs, post paid, 


“A shy y' landwirth, who has not lady-acquaintances, 

wants & Tale. He is of good property. The lady must v4 

twenty thousand dollars of her own. Strict secresy may 

Wor ee of i (ein junger heirathslas 
= man, eager marriage D , 

tiger Wann) of very good family, who has a certain income, 
vertises for a partner through life. Education and domestic 





“Mr. Aloys Weiler announces to his relations and friends 
the joyful news that his own dear little wife (mein liebes 
Frauchen) Ottilia, born Daniels, presented him with a sound 
strong daughter on the third of October (mit einem gesunden 
und kraftigen Tochter.) 

The third of October seems to have been very prolific in 
healthy babes. ‘ 

We leave the sound healthy strong boys and girls, and 
enter on more delicate ground. 

Some young gentlemen have not the coursge to propose; 
some young ladies cannot induce them to come forward. An 
advertisement is the last resource of these unhappy individuals. 
Some of these effusions are highly poetical and romantic, 
others more practical, especially as regards the number of 
thalers required for happiness. Matrimonial agencies flourish 
in Germany. You pay so much per cent to the Galeotto who 
manages the business. 





“Ja, ja! the Hague! and, and like your countrymen, you 
have bought their die Japans, die dogues, and puach-bowls. 


J yp 
i admitted the fact as to japan-ware and china dogs, 
but denied the punch-bowls. 

“ Ja, jal’ groaned Mr. Schaub; “and here in dis house I 
could have sold you straight same, de straight same, and you 
save F ey money for journey to Hague.” 

“Well, I haven’t saved the money,” said George, with a 
laugh, “ but I dare say [ shall be able to make something of 
what { saw there. You'll be Pleased to hearl am going to 
write a story for The Piccadilly—they’ve engaged me.” 

“ Wass Peek-a-teelies wass goot, ver goot,” said Mr. Schaub ; 
“ better as Mercury—bi, , higher, more stand |” 

“Ah! but you musto’t run down The Mercury, either. 
They've asked me to write a description of the sailing of 
your herring-fleet. So I must stop here for a few days, and I 
want you to change me a Bank of England note.” 

“Ja, ja! with pleasure! Wass always likes dis Bank of 
England notes; ist goot, and clean, and so better as dirty 
Austrischh Prussich money. Ah! he is not the same as I 
give you other day! He is quite new and clean for twenty 

nds! Ja,ja!’ he added, after holding the note up to the 

t, “his vater-mark is fraight! A. F.! Vot is A. F., 17 
April? Ah, you don’t know! You don’t become it from 
A.F.? Course not! Vell, vell, let me see die course of 
*Cuange—denn I put him into my leetie stock von English 
benk-ncte !” 

The old man took np a newspaper that lay co the counter 
before him and consulted it, made a rapid calculation on a 
piece of paper, and was about to turn round towards the 
drawer where, as George remembered, he kept his cash-box, 
when he stopped, handed George the pen from behind his 
ear, dipped it into the ink, and said: 

* Vell, just write his name, Vart—Paul Vart, on his back— 
m-ja? And his date of month. So! Vart—Paul Vart— 

a! ist goot. Here’s die guldens.” 

George Dallas swept the gold pieces into his pocket, nodded 

to the old man,and left thesnop. Mr. Schaub carefully locked 


fully. 

The next that attracts our attention is to the effect that Jo- 
hanna, daughter of Ober-Post-Secretir Kauffman and frau, is 
et to the young curate Hildebrand. 

he following is curt : 

“To render further nctice unnecessary, Marie Libeau and 

Eugene Brandt are verlobt.”’ 
undreds similar are on our table; but we are suddenly 

startled by a new feature in the notifications. We take the 
following from the columns of the Cologne Gazette of the third 
October. 

“ VERLOBUNGS ANZEIGE, 
Auguste Albrecht—Owo Budde 

Verlobte. 
Rothenfelde. Barmen.” 


Are the good towns of Rothenfelde and Barmen “ verlobt,” 
or are they the respective dwelling-places of the young cou- 
ple? Probably so. For in the next “ Verlobung,” headed “ Statt 
besonderer Meldung,” we find at the end Schmallenberg and 
Oberkirchen, in the next Cologne and Diren, then Witten and 
Dortmund, Mulheim and Elberfeldt, and so on. Friendly 
teelings are doubtless aroused in the breasts of the inhabitants 
ofeach sympathising city—it is an approximation towards 
German unity! , 

A doubt crosses our mind whether these public notifica- 
tions, in so far as verlobte are concerned, might not hold good 
in law in case of a breach of promise. We pass on through a 
whole row of “ Verlobte,” and stumble upon an indignant pa- 
rent, who declares (in the usual bad type) that there is not 
any truth in the announcement of the “ Verlobung” of his 
daughter. We quote verbatim: 

“T hereby declare that the announcement that appeared in 

Cologne Gasetie of the 2d of October of the preseat , of 
the Verlobung of my daughter Anna with Herr Heinrich 


GERMAN TEXT. 

“No cards.” These words, simple as they a r, impl 
much more than may be pon Bown at first ight’ They he 
note d for the feelings of &ll our nearest female rela- 


registered in that sacred are even informed | Montz is a knavish mystification (eine schurkenhafte mystifi-| virtues are the chief visi d letter pust 
aa the aoe task of swuet a ‘anald aptees | cation)” —not a pe eit injured parent. It is duly es are points, Carte de te, vs : 
young lady’s very small finger was performed by | signed, “ Franz Reiners, , ‘We might quote many more. It must not be supposed that 
the Bishop of Seven To th u z = “ ” are in earnest, 


Whether the month of October is selected for | these appeals meant 
Cae sane ar eae not Know ; bas, so we ake up paper and ofen result in matrimony. it may seem oid to 080% 
paper, are as thick ; tread close well-doing man should vertise 
each other’s heels, like people in yh A a Jenny Lind wile, that te could not find a single girl among his scqusit 
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wee 

tances to be a partner through life. Yet we do occasionally 
pear of a young lady of good family marrying her groum, gad 
of respectable old gentlemen marrying their housekeeper or 
their cook. Proh pudor! we may exclaim; but it is never- 
theless a melancholy fact. ’ 

We now enter the last region, with that r+,,<c.ful feeling 
for the departed which is their due. The Todes-anzeige, or 
“deaths,” are generally written in language of deep feeling. 
We give one as an example, omitting bota name and_ place. 
jt is the departure of a fair girl, who died broken-bearted three 
months after the news of the death of her brother, killed in 
the battle of Koniggratz. It is put in by her surviving bro- 
ther, also in the —e ‘ ’ . 

‘My only and beloved sister has softly left this world for 
a better one, after long anguish, in her 25th year. The death 
of her brother, who found a hero’s grave on the battle-field of 
Koniggratz, she bore in silent submission to the will of the 
Almighty. She died on the same couch where her father died 
eighteen months befure, and she has now joined them both in 

ity.” 

Te viace a wreath of our own upon that fair girl’s grave. 
There is a curious custom jin Germany as regards the dead. 
Let us take Munich for instance. In the churchyard, or, as it 
is there termed, ‘“‘ God’s acre,” there is a dead-house, where the 
bodies may be inspected by auy one, the coffins being left open. 
Galvanic wires are attached to every pulse, so that the slightest 
evidence of life would cause a bell to ring in the room of the 

n of the place, who dwells above. It ignot a pleasant 
abode, but more than one life has been saved. 

To return to our advertisements. A German local paper is 
the medium for ventilating all the more prominent passions or 
feelings of the heart. 

In the papers before us we have not discovered any despe- 
rate declarations of desponding love, either in prose or verse; 
but we have seen such. We conclude with: 

“ SYLPHIDE! 
“In three days you shall hear from me.” 





AUSTRALIAN LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


Surveying and exploring a new district in Queensland, is a | four horses in company, and he had carefully tracked the 


matter of some hardship and peril. In the evenings, after 
the day’s work is over, when we have finished ou: “ damper,” 
salt beef, and tea, and are smoking our pipes round a blazing 
log fire, many a strange story is told. My men are old Bush- 
men, and are up to a thing or two; especially My Chai 

He is a harum-scarum, reckless, handsome, genuine Irish- 
man of very respectable family, induced to emigrate many 

ago as a hopeless scapegrace. He has knocked about 
oy South Wales and Queensland in all sorts of capacities. 
I fell in with him by chance. I was fortunate enough to save 
his life, engaged him, and believe him to be as devoted and 
fine a fellow as there is in the world. 

A few years ago, My Chainman was journeying in the di- 
rection of Sydney, from a place in the iaterior called, I think, 
Jinballah. Having stopped at several public-houses on the 
way, he found himself still on his journey with a ten-pound 
note, half a sovereign, and a half-crown, in his pocket. About 
a hundred miles from Sydney, he found some confusion in a 

blic-kouse which he had entered to obtain refreshment. 
The —v was crying bitterly, and the servants were in a 

t. 





& 
OWhenne entered, the hostess eagerly exclaimed : 
“ You are not one of thim, are you ?’ 
“What do you mean ?” 
“Och, it’s the Bushrangers I mane. Yow are’nt one of 


? 
“No. Have they been here, then ?” 
“Yes, half an hour ago, and cleared my house of all I had. 
Musha! The widdy’s curse be upon thim !” 
“ Have they gone down the road, or struck right into the 
bush ? 


“Gone down the road to stick up all they meet wid.” 

“How many ?” 

“Three; sorrow less.” 

Now, My Chainman must go down to Sydney. He could 

not take the bush for it, as he did not know the country well 
enough. He might evade the Bushrangers by some lucky 
chance, either by the aid of night or other means. He was 
dressed, of course, in the year of a thorough Bushman, and 
they might spare him on the old Scotch principle, “ Hawks 
pyke not oot hawks’ een.” Besides, he might conccal his 
ten-pound no‘e, and it would not break his heart to lose his 
half-sovereign and half-crown. On the whole, then, he saw 
nothing for it but to resume his journey. He chose his short 
sock as the best place for the bank-note, and thrust the note 
into it, without folding it up. 
’ Forth he went, and rode rapidly on for about an hour with- 
out seeing the rangers; however, he distinctly saw the fresh 
tracks of four horses in advance. At an abrupt turn of the 
toad, he was covered by three revolvers, and addressed by 
three voices: 

“ Dismount!” 

No help for it. He got off his horse, and took a survey of 
the “glorious three.”” One was a very good-natured -lookiag 
fellow ; the other seemed rather backward ; the third was an 
unmistakable ruffian. 

“Where have you been? You're a digger.” 

“Pm just coming from the Wanoorah Diggin’s.” 

These gold-fields were noted for their poverty. 

“How much money have you got?” 

“ One half-sovereign and one half-crown.” 

“Is that all?” 

“ That’s all.” 

It was the -natured man who spoke in this dialogue. 

“I think, Jim, we may let him off. Tbe poor devil must 
be hard up, coming from those wretched diggings.” 

“ We'll have something to say to him first,” replied Num- 
ber Three, whose accent was Irish ; and this gave My Chain- 
Man some hope. 

“Well, at all events, he must havea glass of grog.” My 
Chainman accordingly drank a bumper that took his breath 


‘eWay. 
«Walk before {me into the bush,” then said Number 


“Not a bit of it, Jim; let the poor devil go. Why, he’s 
& countryman of your dwn. What do you say, Jack?” 

“Never mind what Jack says!” replied Number Three. 
ary poke an ass of yourself, Dick! Ill have my ate 

He motioned to My Chainman to go on; and on he went 
until reached a belt of scrub. 

“Halt! Now, listen tome. It’s my opinion that you are 
4 schemer. eee ee anaes Sone ou have 
acknowledged swore & oath, iw your 
brains out on the spot. Strip!” - 


Bushranger, and that subject, as tar as My Chainman could 
gather from the muttered words he overheard at his entrance, 


“Take off your jumper first—not your boots. Now your 
flannel shirt. Throw them over to me.” 

He examined them a 
“Take off your boots. Throw them here. Now your 
trousers.” P 

He found in the pockets the twocoins. And My Chainman 
hoped that the search was over. Not yet. 

“ Take off your socks !” 

To hesitate was instant death. The ruffian shook both the 
socks, Let the reader fancy the beating of My Chainman’s 
heart, meanwhile! Ashe had thrust the note into the sock 
without folding i up, and as the robber had caught the note 
with the thick sock between his finger and thumb, it was 
thus prevented from dropping out. To such small things a 
man may owe dear life itself. 

“ Now be off.” 

“ What!” said My Chainman. “ Would you send a man 
away stark naked, and in this weather, too?” 

“You ought to be thankful for your life.” 

Just then, up came Dick. 

“ Haven't you searched him yet? What the devil's the use 
of keeping nim in the cold ?” 4 

“You mind your own business, Dick.” 

“Jim,” retorted Dick, “ you know I can stand a good deal ; 
but you’re not the maa to bide a quarrel with me when I’m 
roused. I won’t allow you to do as you did last time. Give 
this man his boots and trousers; keep his jumper, if you 
want it.” 

Thus they split the difference, and My Chainman was left 
on a bush-road without a horse, and only halfclad. He had 
his ten-pound note, however. 

After walking briskly for about twelve miles, he came to a 
sly grog-shop, where he found two men conversiug ; one, evi- 
a the host; the other, (he knew as well as if it had been 
revealed to him,) was the fourth Bushranger. 

In the endless wilds of Australia, there is not a Bushman 
whose life does not often depend on “tracking ;” and so 
wonderful do Bushmen become in this respect, that they can 
tell the date of every mark upon the ground. I have heard 
them debate as to whether a black’s track was an hour old, 
or two hours. , Now, My Chainman had seen the tracks of 


fourth up to this “ humpy,” close to which it was standing 
quietly tied by the bridle. 

“ If I don’t ride that horse away from this, to-day,” said My 
Chainman to himself, “may I never have the blessing of St. 
Patrick !” 

The host was a little man; the Bushranger was a tall and 
muscular villain, with long black hair falling down his shoul- 
ders—a bad sign, as it showed he had been long “ out.” 
They had been talking on a subject that had exeited the 


was that the police were on their way up, and not very far 


° 
i=) 


My Chainmaa gave the masonic sign; it was answered by 
the host, 

“ Hallo,” said the Busbranger, “ where do you hail from ?” 
‘*T have come down the road.” 

“ Haven’t you got a horse?” 

ae was no use shamming here, so My Chainmaa at oncé 
replied : 

“‘T was stuck up and robbed twelve miles from this, by the 
Bushrangers.” 

“The devil! Are they so near? Isn’t it fortunate, Casey, 
that I know this in time?” 

“Why?” said Casey. “You are not going that way; you 
came from that direction yourself a while ago.” 

The Bushranger at that moment was lighting his pipe with 
a burning coal, and his back wasturned. My Chainman gave 
a look and made a gesture which were perfectly understood 
by the shrewd little host. 

“TI must be going, old man,” said the Bushranger, after his 
pipe had been successfully lighted. “Let’s havea glass of 
grog all round first.” 

“All right!” said the little man. Three glasses of rum soon 
stood before the party. My Chainman put his hand forward 
to take up one of the glasses, but Casey, with an awkward 
apology about helping the gent first, handed the robber that 
very glass, gave another to My Chaioman, and drauk off the 
third himself. 

My Chainman understood all this, and hoped that the stu- 
pifying potion would soon takeeffect. Butno, The ruffian’s 
constitution was as sound as the foundations of St. Paul’s, and 
the draught only increased his sharpness and penetration. 
“Do you think I don’t see through you?” said he, with a 
diabolical glance at Casey. “Iam not so sure of you” (this 
was to My Chainman); “if [ was, I know what I should do.” 
“ What have I done, sir?” said Casey. 
“What have you done, you villain? 
have your life !” 

Now, although My Chainman did not think that the ruffian 
meant the threat literally, yet he made his little preparations, 
The fellow was armed to the teeth. He had two revolvers in 
his side belt, and a douhle-barrelled guu stood close to him, 
A large sheath-knife hung on his hip. Every second increased 
the ruffian’s fury. Hisg curses and threats were appalling. 
Casey, the other side of the fire, sat the picture of dismay. 

“ Why don’t you answer me?” the robber at last shouted. 

“ Because,” gasped Casey, “I have nothing to say.” 

“ Nothing to say?” roared the Bushranger. “ Take that !” 

He drew a revolver, half rose from his seat, and, with won- 
derful quickness, levelled the weapon at Casey. But My 
Chainman was quicker than he. He had quietly picked up 
an American tomahawk which lay on a biock beside him, 
and, just as the Bushranger had given the half turn to fire, 
down came the tomahawk on the back of the neck. The 
pistol exploded at the same moment. The wretched man 
gave hardly a quiver. He was dead inasecond. The two 
survivors looked into each other’s faces. 

“ Of course he was a Bushranger?” inquired Casey, after a 
long pause. 

“ Of course he was,” said My Chainman; and he then told 
him the whole story. ‘“Buteven if he were not,I did it in 
self-defence, for he would have shot me the next minute.” 

“You saved my life, however,” said Casey, “and that is 


oven 


to urpose, 
ht at first,” said My Chainman, “ that you were in 
league with the robbers.” 

“Probably I might have been forced to be so in time,” was 
the reply ; “ butel have not been here long, and, rely upon it, 
I shan’t be here long.” 

“ What is best to be done?” said My Chainman. “Shall 
I ride on and meet the police, if they ave on the way?” 

“For the Lord’s sake, don’t!” exclaimed the other. “ His 
mates are sure to be bere in no time, and they'll torture mé if 
they find this out.” 


Everything. Vil 





Chainman owned to me that for a moment he felt a 
terror, to undress. 


: 
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me, and we'll both ride off,” said My Chain- 


“Then I leave everything belonging to me to be plun- 
deed” erything ging pl 


Ry a then, man, what is it you want? What’s your ad- 

vice ?” 

“Let us throw the body down that rock into the scrub 

there, and then clean up. You ride off. I'll pretend that 

their mate was after you. If you do meet the police, don’t 

say a word about it.” 

“ But the horse and saddle may be stolen property ?” 

“You must chance that. It’s the only plan.” 

My Chainman adopted the only plan, rode déwn to Sydney, 

and sold the horse, 

“ But now, sir,” said he, “comes the strangest of the 

story, and, ifI didn’t feel sure that you would believe me, L 

would never tell it. Years passed, and I happened to be 

travelling through a town where the assizes were going on. [ 

heard that a = murderer was to be tried, so I went to hear 

the trial. I did hear the trial. As I live and must die, one of 

the officials of that court, dnd not the lowest either, was Jim, 

the Bushranger who stripped me!” 

. C S course you communicated your discovery to the po- 

ice ?” 

My Chainman gave a dry cough, and,I rather think, got 

red in the face. 

“T never much cottoned to the police, sir, at any time— 

loot of all then. Not so much for my own sake as for 

others’,’ 

“T see, I see,” said I; “but I hope that was the only hu- 

man blood you ever shed ?” 

“The only drop,” said My Cheinman, in some confusion, 

anaes and excepling one other case. That’s a longer yarn 
an this. 





GRANITE. 


Granite is the hardest of our native stones, and, as a na- 
tural consequence, the most lasting. The Egyptian monu- 
ments formed of it show no signs of decay after a lapse of 
three thousand years. The same cause has contributed in no 
small measure to the preservation of the old wayside crosses 
which so frequently meet the traveller in Cornwall. Should 
felspar, however, predominate, there is danger of its soon 
crumbling to pieces ; in fact, the more felspar the less dura- 
ble is the block. If pyrites of iron occur in granite, they dis- 
qualify it for building purposes, as they form centres pf ay 
ucder the influence of weather. After it has been quarri 
for some time it becomes refractory to work; and when in- 
tended to be used in the manufacture of ornamental objects, it 
is usual to keep it under water to soften it. The mode of ex- 
\racting it from the quarry is by un iron bar tipped with steel, 
called a jumper. Ii is also split out in masses along the line 
of fracture by boring holes and inserting wedges. Owing to 
the demand for granite it becomes an important source of 
revenue to the districts formed of it. Thus the famous Peter- 
head quarries in Aberdeenshire give employment to some 
500 workmen and 50 horses, and about 50,000 tons per annum 
are extracted. Although they had been worked for two cen- 
turies and a-half, much granite had never been quarried until 
1741, when a large fire at Aberdeen elicited a municipal or- 
der that the fronts of the houses should be built of stone in- 
stead of wood, as hitherto. 

A granite district has physical aspects of its own. Immense 
rounded masses of it rise over monotonous and barren sw 

of moorland. When it faces the sea it assumes wonderful 
grandeur, rising in tier-like masses of cubical blocks, one over 
the other, like Tol Pedn Penwith, in the West of Cornwall; 
or expanding into vast rock-walls, seamed here and there into 
furrows, ploughed by ages of ceaseless struggling with the 
elements. The sea which washes a granite coast, it has been 
subtly noted, “is as unsullied as a flawless emerald.” Some- 
times, as at the Land’s End and St. Michael’s Mount, outliers 
are flung out, and contribute in no small oom to the splen- 
dour of shore scenery. Although it should be remembered 
that granite is occasionally thrust upward through secondary 
strata, it is evident to a geological eye that these outliers are 
of the same antiquity as the mainland, and not the result of 
erosion, to which so ees J chalk pinnacles on the Yorkshire 
coast are plainly referable. In apy situation nite rocks 
must wear an imposing aspect from their age and massiveness. 
Like the sea which they often so boldly front, theirs is “ the 
repose of magnificent energy and being,” to use Mr. Ruskin’s 
words, and they ane the inland moors with the same sem- 
blance of majestic grandeur as the mild-eyed awful sphinxes 
assume at the portals of an Assyrian temple. Lichens of 
many colours, red-brown and yellow predominating, star 
granitic rocks with glossy patches of* vegetation, as if Nature 
would lovingly cover with ber brightest mantle their bleak 
and desolate ho At the Land’s End coarse tufts of 
usnea (similar to the beards of old apple-orchards) are pen- 
sioners on their cold hospitality, being continually wet with 
spray and buffeted with the storms of centuries. 

Little as external influences affect granite, time and weather 
gradually round off their hard aad angular ovtiines. Wher- 
ever water can settle, a circular hollow is formed, which frost 
from time to time enlarges, till such natural freaks as the 
Men an Tol near Penzance, ox King Arthar’s Cups and Sau- 
cers at Tintagel, are the result. Another effect of weather 
upon granite is often to be seen in the rounded boulders of 
granite districts, piled one upon the other in pict ue con- 
fusion, as their softer edges have decayed. The ish 
Cheesewring is an excellent example of thie. 

Among the more striking objects in a granitic district, 
where stiles, pigsties, and churches are built alike of this du- 
rable stone, are the granite fences. These are well-nigh inde- 
structible in their solidity; and before the lapse of many 
years, jing ase with heather, fern, and stonecrop, 
and with their interstices gradually filled with the mould re- 
sulting from their decay, ney almost acquire the character of 
the natural rock. It is a curious speculation, how far the in- 
dependence and sturdy nature of the inhabitants of a granite 
country is due to the charactér of the district. Certain it is 
that the children of such a soil possess a hard-headedness of 
their own which at once distinguishes them from their lees 
rugged neighbours. The Highlander does not differ from the 
Lowlaod farmer more than the Cornish miner does from, the 


From the decomposing quartz and of granite dis- 
tricts, the soil is rendered almost worthless in agriculture, 
contrast to countries where de- 


this character, crops are specially 
fine; land produces a rental; and it is upon record that 
a single acre of this « has produced the extraordinary 
bushels of barley, 
district, it add eee eens ways 
te 8 to its w nD ano! way, a8 
hitish substance known to commerce as 
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Carclaze, in Cornwall, kaolin forms the staple ommoty 
the district. All the streams run like milk-and-water w 


the men, and much cheaper than chalk or calves’ brains. 
Upwards of 81,000 tons of this substance have been exported 
in a single year from the granite districts of Devon and Corn- 


We will end with a brief enumeration of some more useful 


ucts of. ite: apathite, talc, meerschaum, asbestos, 
on een Rp beryls, and other precious ston, | 
Hard and unpromising as a chip of granite looks, like many 




























other geenlly uninviting subjects, it yields an abundant har- 
vest of knowledge to the careful investigator. 





EGYPT, 
From the Conquest of Alexander the Great to Napoleon Bonaparte. 


To those who taks pleasure in observing historical retribu- 
tion, it must be a striking reflection that this country has been 
outers to foreign powers, or to dominant races unagsimilated 

the original stock, ever since the days of those mighty 
kings who were wont from time to time to oppress the chil- 
dren of Israel. It is true that subjection to a foreign race 
has become the normal condition of — eastern countries ; 
but there is, perhaps, no region in which ancient splendour 
modern degradation are so harshly con- 
trasted as in the land of the Pharaohs. Canon Trevor puts 
this in a striking manner. 

He says:—* It is hardly possible to imagine a greater con- 
trast than is presented between the Monuments and the History 
of Egypt. The monvments tell of a native monarchy flour- 
ishing among the great empires of the East ; its kings little 
less than demigods ; its priesthood endued with a sanctity re- 
vered in distant lands; ite chariots and horses pouring out to 
battle under the banners of a thousand gods; the nations of 
the earth bringing tribute; and art and luxury carried to an 
extent only possible to a numerous population, with abund- 
ant material resources and a high mental development. On 
the date and duration of this splendid period the monuments 
are dumb. They witness what Ancient Tt was; they 
know nothing of her rise, progress, or decay. r testimony 
is confirmed by the position of Egypt in the Holy Scriptures, 
where her rulers are found showing hospitality to the father 
of the faithful, or reducing his descendants into bundage. 
Still, we only know that Egypt was a great power before Is- 
rael was a nation. It gleams out of a remote antiquity with 
a splendour that cannot be denied; but the splendour is a 
pre-historic memory, separated from authentic ology by 
a gulf which nothing but the Bible can span. All that we 
know of it is, that it existed before Moses, and perished about 
the close of the Old Testament. With the first pase of secu- 
lat history Ancient Egypt is already dead. The Pharaohs 
a Leong a eae, the — vad altars are shrouded 

mystery, the fleets and armies have ppeared, the le 
are tedeesd to inexorable servitude.” , sidind 

When the splendid empire of Alexander was divided among 
his generals, and Egypt fell to the lot of the Ptolemies, she 
became simply an offshoot of the Macedonian tree, and her 
people were, to all intents and purposes, a subject race. So, 
under Greek, Roman, or Moslem they have ever since re- 

. The glory of the Ptolemies, the fascinations of Cleo- 
patra, the pride of the Alexandrian sages, were all Greek, and 
with them the native jan had nothing to do. When the 
Omsars carried the arms of Rome far beyond an g that an 
58 not efiet the original possesses of Mgpt, exoops 

not ie Oo rs Oo} e inas- 
much as they exchanged Greek. for Roman masters. The 
Saracen in , and the ultimate subjugation by the Turk- 
ish branch of the Mohammedan hordes, were equaily indif- 
ferent to the son of the soil, who was a servant and a child of 
servants, and preserved no record of his powerful ancestors 
eave the gigantic architectural remains whose hi was as 
little known to himself as to his tyrants. If there have at 
times been symptoms of revival, they have only appeared in 
the temporary successes of the Mohammedan rulers. Japhet 
triumphed over Ham fora time, then Shem had his turn, and 
his descendants wrangled and fought for the only corner of 
Africa that is known to have ever been civilized and great. It 
jittle happiness to the poor native, despised both for 
and for his religion, that two Circassian rulers in succes- 
should repulse the fiery Tamerlane, for 
was not a free citizen, and had no share in the glory or 

f the triumph. In one respect, however, the native 

would seerh to have benefited by the fall of the By- 
vantine a and heck my - of the —— a ; they 
‘were no su to the worst of tyrampies, that of an 
arbitrary ecodlesiastical head. The Mameluke rulers of 
were at that time independent of Constantinople, but 
Christian sub: 


. prestige 
gone, the struggle of rival sects ceased to be fanned by metro- 
politan intrigue, the patriarchs were chosen between Byzan- 
tine interference or political feeling, and the consequence was 
&@ marked accession of influence to the see and city of Alex- 


& How far the modern Cop’ic Christians partake of the old 
blood it would be difficult to say, for it must be re- 
membered that in the palmy days of the great Church 
the country had for many centuries been su to Greek 
and Roman rulers. There is reason, however, from an ana- 
be he characteristic features of the Co 
that they have much less admixture of forage 
might reasonably be expected. In power and position they 
have fallen very low, for the Moslem rulers have usually sub- 


and long-covtinu 


Eng 


: 


eit 


ancient times are being re-opened, and will once more ccn- 
vey the stores of Europe to the Eastern seas. It will be no 
it is extracted ; and could a deposit of kaolin only be disco- | ea-y task, no doubt, for the future Moslem rulers of Egypt to 
vered on the outskirts of London, it would be invaluable to | adjust the disputes which must arise between the het 
ous races which occupy their dominions; but if an enlight- 
ened spirit guides their internal policy, the activity of their 
Christian subjects may at length be sroused, and Alexandria 
a age become what she has been before, one of the most 
Vv 


for a considerable time, it is curious to reflect how little pro- 
= has been made by it in the art of mauaging life scienti- 


means his life to be when he begins it, or takes the pains to 
arrange it and map it out beforehand. People scarcely at- 
tempt to do so in the case of their children, and still more sel- 
dom in their own. Spectators who are familiar with a man’s 
education, habits, income, and family influence or connec- 
tions, can generally predict within fair limits what will be his 
ultimate lot; and though opportunity or misadventure con- 
tinually puts their calculations at’ fault, upon the whole, if we 
were to take the trouble, we could form a shrewd guess at the 
future of the persons who compose the circle of our acquaint- 
ance. If it were not for the perturbations and errors caused in 
the computation by the happy decease of rich uncles, the ap- 
es of unexpected heiresses, and the sudden collapse of 
duced to « certainty. When we turn from the contemplation 
of others to ourselves, we lose our power of foreseeing the 
consequences of the most simple actions. 
maxims are invented by philosophers and moralists for the 
express purpose of keeping us straight, but the chief use we 


his | to bard wor 


-| cumstances over which we have no control. Nothing of the 


. | comfortable houses, with private 
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ng commercial ports of the civilized world.— Atheneum. 





TURNING-POINTS. 


Considering that the human race has now been going on 


ically. Hardly anybody has got a distinct notion of what he 


oint-stock banks and companies, such prophecy might be re- 
Wise saws and 


make of them is for moralizing over the conduct of our friends. 
Men do not look ahead, and seem to have no capacity for 
looking ahead; they drive through life with the cheery non- 
chalance that may be supposed, on large railway lines, to be 
the prominent characteristic of the drivers of excursion-trains. 
There are probably some five or six turning-points in every- 
body's history. Five or six times in his life a man has to ex- 
ercise his faculty of choice, and to take ove out of several 
cross-roads, none of which Jead to the same goal, and all of 
which lead somewhere. If one were inclined to add one more 
moral precept to the unvalued heap of axioms, mottoes, and 
maxims which the world has got piled up at its side, one 
could not perhaps do better than urge in neat and appropriate 
terms the necessity of coming slowly and carefully to our 
turning points. Asa rule, we dash at them with the impetu- 
osity of a Zouave. Looking back from the pinnacle of matur- 
er judgment upon the errors we have committed in our 
course, the majority of us might have reason to admit that all 
the waste of life and energy and happiness that has befallen 
us comes from nothing else than this, that once or twice we 
bave taken the wrong turn, simply and solely because we 
chose to approach our turning-points at a rush. 

The choice of a profession is the first serious election upon 
which & man’s fortunes depend, and for which he is generally 
himseif responsible. Up to that point parents end guardians 
have had the exclusive privilege of blundering about him, and 
have probably used the privilege unflinchingty, in sending 
him, if they but knew all, to the wrong schoot, the wrong 
university, and the wrong college. Unfortunately, the choice 
of a profession is about the last which can be managed safel 
by a young man who knows little or nothing of the world. 

ost of us drift, it may be, into our professions. Somebody 
who, is in the college boat is coming up to London to eat his 
term-dinners in the Temple; and, faute de mieuz, Jenkins of 
Magdalene, whose chief notion about law is that lawyers wear 
wigs and that the successful ones are admirably paid, comes 
up to London too to accompany his fellow-oarsmen, eats his 
five o’clock dinner, and calls himself a barrister. The fatal 
move is attended with Jifelong consequences. Possibly the 
bar turns out to be the very vocation tor which Jenkins was 
designed by nature, and he becomes, in turn and with much 
satisfaction to himself, a drudge, a bully, and a celebrity. But 
it is equally probable that the noble profession of the bar is 
not the pa for Jenkins. His soul is incapable of stooping 

in dingy chambers ; he misses the little profes- 
sional chances which only fall to the lot of those humbler 
persons who lie in wait by day and night for them ; leading 
cases pall on him, points of.practice puzzle him; the success 


of still more incompetent noodles than himself, who are for- | 8U 


tupate enough to possess cousins in the attorney line, aggra- 
vates and exasperates him; and he becomes, accordingly, 
morbid, idle, briefless, and hopeless, and divides his inglor- 
ious life between London drawing-rooms and his club. For 
all this he has to thank the one lazy instinct which brought 
him up to London twenty years ago, to eat Jaw dinners, be- 
cause some One else was coming up to eat them too. The 
punishment seems a severe one; and, in the eyes of an im- 
— judge, destiny appears to have hit Jenkins rather 

ard, simply for rushing at one unhappy turning-point. The 
only thing to be said ip favour of Foztune is that she distri- 
butes similar opportunities of blundering with absolute im- 
partiality. What happens to the future barrister is only the 
counterpart of what has happened to soldiers, school-masters, 
merchants, government clcrks, literary persons, and clergy 
men. All of us, with few exceptions, at the same stage in our 


pilgrimage, have made the same ugly rush at our turning- 
point. veying our respective professions or occupations 
with that freedom from prejudice and from prepossession in 


their favour which familiarity with their details soon begets, 
most of us may candidly ask ourselves the ingenious ques- 
tion, “ Que diable allais-je faire dans cette galere?” It is no 
use putting off the blame upon youthful ambition, or early ex- 
pectations which have since been disappointed owing to cir- 


kind. It was not youthful ambition; but accident, hurry, and 
ignorance, that brought one man to a lieuten: in a march- 
Ay rage another to adesk in Do 

to @ country curacy and the irritating occupation of at- 
tending te ae schools. Even if the lieutenant becomes a gen- 
eral, the clerk a permanent under. , and the curate 
an archbishop, it really is at best only an instance of a lucky 
hit. Somebody always must be a bishop. A score or so of 
greenhouses, and a 
large income annexed to them, have to be disposed of, ard, 
as a natural consequence, a score or so Of persons must al- 
ways be provided for ; but if bishops and archbishops would 
but 8 they could only ex: the reason wh: 
orders while the man who lived newt 
army, upon the unimpeachable theo 
of Providence. It might 
way. For ee eet knows in his heart that at 
the critical moment rushed at his 





carelesaly as Colonel Brown. The turn of the 


that he has 
i 


mbecili 
life 


opposi 


doves. 





at a time when he was full, as young men who have just jen 


often of a generous 

to work and to duty. He was swept away on the top of the 
wave of some such transient and tempo: 
before he knew where he was or whither he was going; 
in a month or two of pious emotion committed himself fo 
life to a career from which there was no return. It ig 

become an archbishop ; but he might, but for, 
rare accident, have remained an 


preactlog dull 


that 
ty, 


man 
sermons to dull tradesmen, grappling ind 
tigably with Dissenters, and occasionally going up to vote on 
the wrong side at a University election. For one . 
man that chooses bis profession aright, twenty dosti 
choose it badly. Elder sons alone are preserved by 

from the distressing danger. Having 

happy class is protec 
and its members are spared the reflection in after 


tion to sacrifice 


and 


obscure and not very 


» passing his life in worry and roy 


Dature 
no profession at all to 
against its own native 


that « moment’s carelessness or impetuosity fas made 


them, of all things, the one thing they care least to be. 


, the next most important turning-point in life, i, 


the rest of their s 


however, one which eldest sons cannot escape any more than 
pecies. And, like the rest of their 5 
they dash at it, as if it were a fence in the hunting-field, with. 
out diligently considering the nature of the landing on the 
te side. Women, as a rule, approach this turning-point 
in their destiny with more solemnity and care. First of all, 
their life, with the exception of the matrimonial bi 
away in one unbroken line for ever, oniy interrupted 
calamities to which flesh is heir; and, having few . 
points, they make the most of this one: Imprudent ‘ 
ments on the feminine side are not so very common as 
and novelists would wish us to understand. Before a 
lady bestows her affections, her mother and sisters have ugy. 
ally sat down and counted up the cost of it, and in the 
of her closet the heroine has sat down and counted the cog, 
of it herself. From her earliest youth, marriage has been re. 
presented to her—and truly represented—as the mission and 
end of womanhood. She has been looking out for her tum. 
ing-point, and when it comes in sight, is prepared for its 
proach. By the time an English girl marries, she is often, ip 
spite of the theories of Belgravia, really attached to her future 
husband, but vi 
they are engaged. 
virtue, or superior training, or whatever other cause may be 
assigned ; but, as a fact, proposals are hastily made, but de. 
liberately accepted. 
the irreparable pledge is 
culation of what married life will turn out to be, but seldom 
upon no calculation at all. A woman, when she 
knows what her future lot is likely tu prove ; or, at all 
she ought to be able to know with a little trouble. A map 
knows nothing of the kind. Hc cannot foretell how m 
may hamper him in his career, keep him from rising in 
world, and change the whole current of his fortunes. As far 
as the lady is concerned, the match may be unobjectionable 
under every aspect. The conjugal lovers may live a life of 
uninterrupted domestic felicity, and be as happy as two turtle. 
For all that, marriage, from a worldly point of view, 


reak, winds 
by the 


few English girls are deeply in love before 
This may be the result of native English 


proposes, woman disposes; and 
ven often, no doubt, on a miscal- 


may for the man have been a serious turning-point. He has 


acquired a new circle of connections and of 
either be an injury or an advantage to him. He has, in fact, 


ends, who may 


moored himeelf to one spo in the ocean, anc must take his 


chance of whatever incidents come with it. Perhaps his wife 


has a bad temper, or is awkward or devoid of social talent. 
His own feelings for her are stable and unshaken, but his 


career is shaken, and the castles which his ambition has been 


building in the air materially impaired. He may have chil- 
dren, and the children when born may force him to abandon 
an arduous and difficult profession for an easy and rich shelf. 
To feed and clothe them he retires, possibly, into the obscw- 


ity of some remote 


from which he never will 


emerge, or accepts a consulship on the Gold Coast, a master- 
ship at some public school, or a chief justiceship in Newfound. 
land. In himself he may be capable of things fifty times as 
splendid, and may be incapable of filling properly the 
inferior berth. He hates villagers, or a hot climate, or boys, 
or routine, as the case may be; and here he is condemned 
to them as his only alternative, for no earthly fault of hisown, 
except that of being hasty over his turning-points. If he took 
stock of all these chances beforehand, not a word could be said. 


But what man in five hundred does take 


stock of them? 


What each generally locks to see is whether the particular 
lady is an angel, ‘and whether his immediate income will 


the dust of 


ice to keep an angel happy and contented, without letting . 
le settle upon her wings. Some feeble sort of 


calculation, it is true, is usually made even by those people 
who rush at their turning-points. But they generally make 
it after, and not before, they have been smitten with entbusi- 
asm ; and ata time, reer yg See they are no longer 


clear-sighted and cool-headed. 


ey say to them:elves that, 


if anything goes wrong hereafter, they will always find a pride 


and pleasure in 


cing ambition and friends and social 


success to the angel. Itis astonishing how the pride and ples 
sure of such a sacrifice palls upon tne enthusiast after mar- 
riage. good husband will make it cheerfully for any woman 
who has given herself to him ; but the question is whether, if 


he were to sit down 
add up the figures 


in and count the cost, he would not 
rently. The only sober and sensible 


way of treating such a turning-point as marriage would be to 
ouuiier i. wile one was yet afar off, unenchanted and u- 


having a less splendid house, fewer dinner- 


trammelled by fancy and desire, and able to retrace one’ssleps 
from it without pain. ta 
point as to be incapable of stopping short ; and in fact it is with 
marriage as with most others—men drift into it and 

it carelessly, from the want of a clear plan and map of 
with which to start. 

a man who starts in life with a definite and 


One may get so near one’s turning: 


ud t formed by him st 
to rely upon judgmen rade mes 
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just len THE with | pedient.” {know of no measure more im- 
bimeey peratively demanded by every 
D Of the 9 Message of national interest, sound policy, and 
» almost at’s | presentative,” and “that no State, without {patice, than the admission of lo gregate annual transportation of seventy- 
1; and the Senate and House of its consent, shall be deprived of its equal one million eight hundred and thirty-seven 
belf for ; Sei ieceines once Biase, and tary the fiscal year ending the 30th of cok ah taeaiena A ding all 
, were scoure to ev Of | and an aggregate ann c 
t is true brief interval the Congress of the | to the people of State, the right of | re-establishment of peace, harmony, and fra- | June, 1 032,620, expenditures, of $8,410,184. The lenge 
ut for yesumes its annual legislative | representation in -aash House of Congress ; | ternal feeling. It would tend great}, the routes is thirty-two thousan: 
TY rich sue wise and merciful Provi- and so important was it deemed by the | the confidence of the American ninety-two miles, and the annual transpor 
routine, is all . .. | framers of the Constitution that the equality | vigor and stability million six hundred and nine 
indefs. the pestilence which vis | ofthe States in the Senate should pre-| It would bind us more closely together as @ | ending the 30th of June, 1867, will be $475,-| th ur hundred and sixty-seven 
Vote on leaving its calamitous traces | served, that not even by an amendment of | nation, and enable us to show to the world | 061, and that the expenditures will reach | miles. The length of steamboat routes is 
of our country. , | the Constitution can any State, without its | the inherent and recuperative power of a| the sum of $316,428,078, lea in the Trea- | fourteen th dthree hundred and forty- 
oubtlen, civil authority have consent, be denied avoice in that branch of | Government founded upon the will of the} sury a surplus 58,633,308. For the fiscal| six miles, and the annual transportation 
poquillity, and authority the National Legislature. , people, and established upon the principles | year ending June 30, 1868, it is estimated | three million four hundred and eleven thou- 
’ Nature jy declared to exist throughout} It is true, it has been assumed that the | of liberty, justice and intelligence. Our in- | that the receipts will amount to $436,000,000, | sand nine hundred and sixty-two miles. The 
to ; States. In all of | ¢ mee of the States was terminated by | creased strength and enhanced prosperity | and that the expenditures 7 rapidly ine: i ughout 
at all the United xiste hb and ity | and that th ditures will be $350,247 service is rapidl 
2 Dative of ity has superseded the the rebellious acts of their inhabitants, and | would irrefragably demonstrate the fallacy | 641—showing an excess of $85,752,359 in fa- the whole country, and its s y extension 
in after civil authority .. | that the insurrection having becn suppress-|of the arguments against free institutions | vor of the Government. estimated re- thern States indicates their con- 
8 made of arms, and the people, by their they were thenceforward to be con-|drawn from our recent national disorders | ceipts may be diminished by reduction of | stantly improving condition. The grow- 


ed. 

sidered merely as conquered territories. 

The Legislative, Executive, and icial 

Departments of the Government have, 

however, with great distinctness and uni- 

form consistency, refused to sanction an as- 
tion so i tible with the nature 


getion, are maintaining their gov- 
‘fall activity and complete opera- 
of the laws is no 

sjtrvcted in any State by combi- 


powerful to be d 


Ind 





by excise and import duties; butafterall neces-|ing importance of the foréign service 

dmi sary reductions shall have been made, the | also merits attention. The Post Office De- 
States now exclud m. Con; by al-| revenue of the mt and of following | partment of Great Britain and our own have 
laying doubt and apprehension, would turn | years will doubtless be sufficie: upon @ preliminary basis for a new 
capital, now awaiting an opportunity for ia- i ‘ostal Convention, which it is believed will 
vestment, into the channels of trade and in-{and leave a large annual prove eminently beneficial 
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P p 1 y to the - 

i di cial of our Republican system, and with the|dustry. It would alleviate the present went to the payment of the cipal of | cial interests of the United States, inasmuch 
g-point : course of judi proceed- professed objects of the war. Throughout | troubled condition of those States, and, by debt. There seems now to be no good | as it contemplates a reduction of the inter- 
t of iti dered by | the recent legislation of Congress, the un- ye! emigration, aid in the setflement|reason why taxes may not be reduced as | national letter postage to one-half the ex- 
t of all, i ms © the benefi- | deniable fact makes itself apparent, that |of fertile regions now uncultivated, and|the country advances in ye and | isting rates; a reduction of postage with all 
» Winds titutions, and | these ten political communities are nothing | lead to an incre uction of those | wealth, and yet the debt 6: ed | other countries to and from which corres- 
, by the ial | less than States of this Union. At the very | staples which have added so much to the | within the next quarter of a century. pondence is transmittea m the British mail, 


commencement of the rebellion, each House | wealth of the nation and the commerce of rt the Secretary of War fur- | or in closed mails through the United King- 




















‘ declared, with a unanimity remark-|the world. New fields of enterprise would | nishes valuable and important information|dom; the establishment of uniform and 
8 Poets able as it was i be opened to our pro ive people, and |in reference to ‘the of his De-| reasonable charges for the sea and territo- 
war was not “wi » upon our part, in| soon the devastations of war would be re-| partment ving . rial transit of correspondence in closed 
oa | ghevement any spirit of oppression, nor for any pur- | paired, and all traces of our domestic differ- | teers now re in the service, and they | mails; an owance to each 
Usu- ‘of the pose of conquest or subjugation, nor pur- | ences effaced from the minds of our coun- being discharged as rapidly as they| Post Office — of the right 
privacy et oa of overthrowing or interfering with | trymen. , can be replaced by pe ged troops. The ar-|to use all mail communications estab- 
De cost career as @ free, prosperous, hts or estab institutions of | In our effortsto preserve the “unity of| my has toon prom paid, carefully pro-|lished under the authority of the other 
CEN re. ; those States, but to defend and maintain the | government which constitutes us one peo-| vided with medi Lament, well shel-| for the ap een of correspondence, either 
ion and of the 4th of D ber, p yy of the Constitution and ail laws | ple,” by restoring the States to the condition | tered and subsisted, and is to be fi ed | in 0; or closed mails, on the same terms 
er turn. ness was informed of the meas-| made in pursuance thereof, and to preserve | which they held prior to the rebellion, we} with breech-ioading The | as those applicable to the inhabitants of the 
its ‘had been instituted by the Exe-| the Union with all the di ity, equality, | should be cautious, lest, having rescued our — strength of the  nation|country providing the means of transmis- 
ap i restora- | and rights of the several States unimpair- | nation from perils of threatened disintegra- | has m unimpaired by the dis-| sion. by 
in i ; and that as soon as these objects” were | tion, we resort to consolidation, and in the | charge o2 volunteers. the disposition of un-| The Report of the Secretary of thé Inte- 
r future their “accomplished the war ought to cease.” In|end absolute despotism, as a remedy for | serviceable or perishable stores, and the re- | rior exhibits the condition of those branoh- 
d Provisional Governors had | some instances, Senators were permitted to recurrence of similar troubles. The war | trenchment of expenditure. Sufficient war|es of the public service which are commit- 
English conventions called, Govern- | continue their legislative functions, while | having terminated, and with it all occasion | material to meet anv emergency has been | ted to his supervision. During the last fis- 
may be tures assembled, andjin other instances presentatives were | for the exercise of powers of doubtful con-| retained, and, from the dis' volun-|cal year, four million six bundred and 
but de. and mtatives chosen to|elected and admitted to seats after their | stitutionality, we shall hasten to brin nar teers standi respond to the na-| twenty-nine thousand three hundred and 
8: nwa of the United States. Courts | States had formally declared theit right to | lation within the boundaries prescri! y | tional call, large armies can rapidly or-| twelve acres of i land were disposed 
; and a opened for the enforcement of|withdraw from Union, and were | the Constitution, and to return to the an-| ganized, equip and concentrated. For-| of, one million eight hundred and ninety-two 
miscal- in abeyance. The blockade had | endeavoring to maintain that right by | cient landmarks established by our fathers | tifications on the coas. and frontier have | thousand five hundred and sixteen acres of 
seldom ‘ custom houses re-established, | force of arms. All of the States | for the guida of ding generations. | received, or are being prepared for more | which were entered under the Homestead 
narries, ‘sternal revenue laws"put in force, | whose people were in insurrection, as States, | “ The Constitution which at any time ex-| powe: armaments: lake surveys andjact. The policy originally adopted relative 
events, that the people might contribute to | were included in the apportionment of the|ists, until changed by an _ explicit Lopes and river improvements are in course | to the public ds has undergone essen 
A man smal income. Postal operations had, direct tax of twenty ions of dollars an-|and authentic act of the whole peo-| of energetic prosecution. tions have | tial m: tions. Immediate -evenue, and 
awed, and efforts were being made | nually laid upon the United States by the|ple, is sacredly obligatory upon} been made forthe payment oftheadditicnal|not their rapid settlement, was the 
ji wthem to their former condition of | ast approved Sth August, 1861. Con ,) all.” “If, in the opinion of the people, | bounties autho during the t feature of our land system. 
5 in . The themselves m | by the aet of March 4, 1862, and teen the distribution or modification of the|sion of Congress, under such regulations as experience and earnest dis- 
AS far tke part in the high function of | portionment of representation thereunder, constitutional powers be, in any parti-| will protect the Government fraud, resulted in the convic- 
ionable the Constitution, and of thus | also recognized their presence as States in| cular, wrong, let it be corrected by amend-| and secure to the honorably-discharged s tion that the early development of our 
a life of ng the extinction of African slave-|the Union; and they have, for judicial pur- | ment in ths way in which the Constitution|dier the well-earned reward of bis faith-| agricultural resources, and the diffusion of 
) turtle. ae of the legitimate results of our | poses, been divided to districts, as States | designates. But let there be no change by | fulness and gallantry. More than six thou-| an energetic popes over our vast ter- 
f view ine struggle. alone can be divid: same ition | usurpation; for “it is the customary weapon |sand mai Idi bave ived arti-| ritory, are obiects of far greater importance 
He has thus far, the Execu- | appears in the recent legislation in reference ty which free Governments are destroyed.” | ficial limbs,or other surgical apparatus ; and | to the national wth and prosperity than 
‘partment found that it had accom-j| to Tennessee, which evidently rests upon | Washington spoke these words to his coun-| forty-one national cemeteries, con the proceeds of the sale of the land to the 
10 may warly all that was within the scope | the fact that the functions of the State were | trymen when, followed by their love and | the remains of ea Union ep have | highest bidder in open market. The pre- 
in fact, nstitutional authority. One thing,|not destroyed by the rebellion, but merely gratitude, he voluntarily retired from the| already been established. The total esti-| emption laws confer upon the pioneer who 
ake his ,yet remained to be done before | suspended; and that priuciple is of course | cares of public life. “To keep in all things} mate of military appropriatiations is $25,- | complies with the terms they impose the 
\is wife tof restoration could be completed, | applicable to those States which, like Ten-j} Within the pale of our constitutional pons 205,669. privilege of purchasing a limited portion of 
talent, was the admission to Congress of | nessee, pted their places | and cherish the Federal Union as the only} Itis stated in the report of the Secre ‘anoffered lands” at the minimum price. 
but his fastors and Representatives from | in the Union. rock of safety,” were prescribed by Jeffer-|of the Navy that the naval force at The homestead enactments relieve the set- 
18 been whose people had rebelled against} The action of the Executive De ent |son as rules of action to endear to time consists of two hundred and seventy-| tier from the payment of purchase money, 
authority of the General Govern-| of the Government upon this subject has | “countrymen the true principles of their Con-| eight vessels, armed with two thousand | and secure him a a home, upon the 
e chil. this question devolved upon the re-| been equally definite and uniform, and the | stitution, and te a union of sentiment | three hundred and fifty-one guns. Of these, | condition of residence for a term of years. 
bandon in Houses, which, by the Constitution, | p of the war was specifically stated | and action equally auspicious to their happi-|one hundred and fifteen vessels, This liberal policy invites emigration from 
1 shelt. the of the elections, returns, | in the proclamation issued by my predeces-| ness and safety.” Jackson held that the | one 1 and twenty-nine guns, are in| the old, and from the more crowded portions 
obecur- qulifcations of their own members ; | sor on the 22d day of September, 1862. It action of the General Government should distributed chiefly among seven} of the new world. Its propitious results 
r will feconsideration at once engaged the | was then solemnly proclaimed and declared | #lways be strictly confined to the sphere of | squadrons. The number of men in the ser-| are undoubted, and will more signally 
naster. ion of Con: that “ hereafter, as heretofore, the war will | its appropriate duties, and justly and forci- | vice is thirteen thousand six hundred. Great | manifested when time shall have given to it 
found. he , the Executive Depart- | be prosecuted for the object of practically | bly urged that our Government is not to be | activity Se have been displayed | a wider development. <a 
4 other plan having been proposed | restoring the constitutional relation between maintained nor our Union preserved “by | by all the sq ms, and their movements} Co has made liberal grants of public 
mes as tinued its efforts to per-|the United States and each of the States | invasions of the rights and powers of the|/have been judiciously and efficiently | land to corporations, in aid of the construc- 
ly the wit aswas practicable, the restora- | and the people thereof, in which States that several States. In thus attempting to make | arranged such manner as wo it | tion of railroads and other internal improve- 
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relation is or may be suspended or 
turbed.” 


The recognition of the States by the Judi- 
cial Department of the Government 
also been clear and conclusive in all pro- 
ceedings affecting them as States, in 
the Supreme, Circuit and District Courts. 
In the admission of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from any and all of the States, 
there can be no just ground of apprehen- 
sion that persons who are disloyal will be 
clothod with the powers of legislation ; for 
this could not happen when the Constitution 
and the laws are enforced by a vigilant and 
pfaithful Congress. h House is made the 
“judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its members,” and may, “with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member.” 
When a Senator or Representative presents 
his certificate of election, he may at once 
be admitted or rejected: or. should there be 
any question as to his eligibi‘ity, his creden- 
tisls may be referred for investigation tothe 
appropriate committee. mitted to a seat, 
it must be upon evidence satisfactory to the 
House of which he thus becomes a member, 
that he the requisite constitutional 
and legal qualifications. If refused admis- 
sion as a member for want of due allegiance 
to the government, ana returned to his con- 
stituents, they are admonished that none 
but persons loyal to the United States will 


dis-| our General Government strong, we make 


it weak. Its true strength consists in leav- 
ing individuals and States as much as er 
sible to themselves; in making itself felt, 
not in its power, but in its beneficence ; not 
in its control, but in its protection; not in 
binding the States more closely to the cen- 
tre, but leaving each to move unobstructed 
in its proper constitutional orbit.” These 
are the teachlngs of men whose deeds aad 
services have made them illustrious, and 
who, long since withdrawn from the scenes 
of life, have left to their country the rich 


their patriotism. Drawing fresh inspiration 


love of country and respect for the Consti- 
tution and the laws. 

The report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury affords much information respecting 
the revenue and commerce of the country. 
His views upon the currency, and with ref- 
erence to a proper adjustment of our reve- 
nue system, internal as well as impost, are 


Congress. In my last annual message I ex- 
pressed my general views upon these sub- 
jects. I need now only call attention to 
the necessity of carrying into every depart- 
ment of the Government a system of rigid 
accountability, thorough retrenchment, and 


legacy of their example, their wisdom, and | shall 


from their lessons, let us emulate them in | oe 


commended to the careful consideration of | ha 


promote American commerce, and protect 
the rights andinterests of our couptrymen 
ab © vessels coameyes - un- 
dergoing repairs, or are up un eir 
cota may be required. Most of the iron- 
clad fleet is at League Island, in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, a — which, until deci- 
sive action should taken by Congress, 
was selected by the Secretary of the Navy 
as the most eligible location for that class of 
vessels. It is mporant that a suitable pub- 
lic station should be provided for the iron- 
clad fleet. It is inten that these vessels 
in eg condition for any emer- 
and it is — a the bill ac- 
Island for na purposes, 
the House of Representatives 
at its last session, should receive final action 
at an early period, in order that there 
may be @ suitable public station for this 
class of vessels, as @ navy- 


ard 

6 servi on Delaware River. The 

Naval Pension Fund amounts to $11,750,000, 
ving the 


gency, 
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were $43,324,526, and the estimates for the 
coming aed amount to $23,568,436. Atten- 
tion is invited to the condition 

men, and 
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wise economy. With no nor 
unusual expenditures, the oppressive bur- 
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of area sufficient for the wants of | toim; 


ments. Should this policy hereafter ee 
more stringent provisions will be require 
to secure a fai’ application of the fund. 
The title to the lands should not pass, by pat- 
ent or otherwise, but remain in the Govern- 
ment and subject to its control unti! some por- 
tion of the road has been actually built. Bor. 
tions of them ‘ht then, from time to time, 
be conveyed to the corporation, but never in 
a greater ratio to the whole quantity em- 
braced by the grant than the completed parts 
bear to entire length of the projected im- 
provement. This restriction would not op- 
erate to the prejudice of any undertakin 
conceived in good faith and executed with 
reasonable energy, as it is the settled 
tice to wit from market the 
lands falling within the operation of such 
its, and thus to exclude the inception of 
a subsequent adverse right. A breach of the 
condition# which Con, may deem proper 
pose should work a forfeiture of claim 
to the lands so withdrawn but unconveyed, 
and of title to the lands conveyed which re- 
main unsold. 
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cific _ have been prosecuted with 

unexampled vigor and success. Should no 

unforseen causes of Cg A occur, it is confi- 

dently anticipated that this great thorough- 

fare will be completed before the expiration 
the ms ated by Congress. 
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Operations on the several lines of the Pa- 
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eer: dient a year ago, it is uo less wise and|ber, 1866, it had been gress in the In- | Union. Se nae upon us correspond- 
con- expedient now. Jf this anomalous condi- $2,551,310,006, the diminution, cluding the ing 0) t is estimated that thirty- 
ferior tionis right now—if, in the exact condi-| period of fourteen months. ¢ 000 for free mail three dollars will be required to 
m of these States at the present time, it is lake epi 1, 1865, and ending tion of the revenues meet the exigencies of this branch of the 
‘. wwfal to exclude them from representa- | 1866, haying been $206,379,565. In pended, the actual service during the next fiscal vear 
stand tion, I donot see that the question wili be | annual report on the state of the year is only 093—a, Treaties have been concladed with the In 
changed by the efflux of time. Ten years | was during the of the amoun' dians who, enticed into armed oppositi 
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palunce in the Treasury to the credit of the Patent fund ‘was 
‘two hundred we thousand two hundred and 
seven 


; do 
As a subject upon which depends an immense amount of 


tution has granted the power of exercising exclusive legisla- 
tion over the seat of Government. Our fellow-citizens re- 
siding in the District, whose interests are thus confided to the 

guardianship of Congress, exceed in number the po- 
pulation of séveral of our Territories, and no just reason is 
ved why a delegate of their choice should not be ad- 
mitted to a seat in the House of Representatives. No mode 
seems so appropriste and effectual o ——s them to make 
known their peculiar condition and wants, and of securing the 
local legislation adapted to them. I therefore recommend the 
passage of a law authorizing the electors of the District of 
Columbia to choose a delegate, to be allowed the same rights 
and privileges as a delegate representing a Territory. The in- 
creasing enterprise and rapid progress of improvement i the 
District are highly gratifying, and I trust that the efforts of 
the municipal authorities to promote the prosperity of the na- 
tional metropolis will receive the efficient and generous co- 
operation of Wr ay 

The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture reviews the 
operations of his Department during the past year, and 
the aid of Congress in its efforts to encourage those States which, 
sco by war, are now earnestly engaged in the reorgani- 
zatiou of domestic industry. ‘ 

It is a subject of congratulation that no foreign combina- 
tions against our domestic peace and safety, or our legitimate 
influence among the nations, have been formed or attempted. 
While sentiments of reconciliation, loyalty, and patriotism 
have increased at home, a more just consideration of our 
Py character and rights has been i by foreign 


The entire success of the Atlantic Telegraph between the 
coast of Ireland and the Province of Newfoundland, is an 
achievement which has been justly celebrated in both hemis- 

heres as the opening of an era in the progress of civilization. 
There is reason to expect that equal success will attend, and 
even ter results follow, the enterprise for-connecting the 
two Continents through the Pacific Ocean by the projected 
line of telegraph between |Kamschatka and the Russian pos- 
sessions in America. F 

The resolution ef Congress protesting against pardons by 
foreign Governments of persons convicted of infamous offences, 
on condition of emigration to our country, has been commu 
nicated to the States. with which we maintain intercourse, and 
the practice, so justly the subject of complaint on our part, 
has not been renewed. 

The congratulations of Congress to the Emperor of Russia, 
upon his escape from attempted assassination, have been pre- 
sented to that humane and enlightened ruler, and received by 
him with expressions of appreciation, — , 

The Executive, warned of an attempt by Spanish-American 
adventurers to induce the emigration of men of the 
United States to a foreign country, protested against the 
ject’ as one which, if consumma' would reduce them to a 
bondage even more oppressive than that from which they 
have just been relieved. Assurance has been received from 
the government of the State m which the plan was ma- 
tured, that the proceeding will meet neither its encourage- 
ment nor approval. It is a question worthy of your 
consideration, whether our laws upon this subject are ade- 
quate to the prevention or punishment of the crime thus 
meditated 


i 


In the month of April last, as Congress is aware, a friendly 
arrangement was made between the Emperor of France and 
the President of the Yr ty = ey yy — 
Mexico of the French e military forces. 
withdrawal was to be effected in three detachments, the first 
of which, it was understood, would leave Mexico in Novem- 
ber, now past, the second in March next, and the third and 
last in November, 1867. Immediately upon the completion of 
the evacuation, the French Government was to assume the 
same attitude of non-intervention, in regard to Mexico, as is 
held by the Government of the United States. as- 
surances have been the Emperor, since agree- 
ment, that he would complete the promised evacuation 
within the period mentioned or sooner. 

It was reasonably expected that the proceedings thus con- 
tem; would produce a crisis of great poli interest 
in the Republic of Mexico. The newly-a ted Minister of 


the United States, Mr. Campbell, was therefore sent forward, 
on the 9th day of November last, to assume his func- 
tions as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United to that 


Republic. It was also thonght expedient that he should be 
attended in the vicinity of by the Lieutenant-General 


on the 22d of November last, was 
from Paris that the Emperor of France had some time before 
decided not to withdraw a detachment of his forces in the 


according to en it, but that 
with the purpose of withdrawing the 
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of France warrant a hope that ie mattpatey friendship be- 
tween the two countries might in that case mene A 
ently restored. 
A claim of a citizen of the United States for indemnity for 
committed on the high seas by the French authori- 
, in the exercise of a belligerent power against Mexico, has 
been met by the Government of France with a proposition to 
defer settlement until a mutual convention for the adjustment 
of all claims of citizens and subjects of both countries, arising 
out of the recent wars on this Continent, shall be agreed upon 
by the two countries. The suggestion is not deemed unrea- 
sonable, but it belongs to Congress to direct the manner in 
which claims for indemnity by foreigners, as well as by citi- 
zens of the United States, arising out of the late civil war, 


each | shall be adjudicated and determined. I have no doubt that 


the subject of all such claims will engage your attention at a 
convenient and proper time. 

It isa matter of regret that no considerable advance has 
been made towards an adjustment of the differences between 
the United States and Great Bricain, arising out of the depre- 
datiors upon our national commerce ool other trespasses 
committed during our civil war by British subjects, in viola- 
tion of international law and treaty obligations. The delay, 
however, may be believed to have resulted in no small degree 
from the domestic situation of Great Britain. An entire change 
of ministry occufred in that country during the last session of 
Parliament. The attention of the new ministry was called 
to the subject at an early day, and there is some reacon to ex- 
age that it will now be considered in a becoming and friend 
- the pone The importance of an early disposition of the ques- 

in cannot be exaggerated. Whatever might be the wishes 
of the two Governments, it is manifest that will and 
friendship between the two countries cannot be established 
until a reciprocity, in the practice of good faith and neutral- 
ity, shall be restorec between the respective nations. 

On the 6th of June last, tn violation of our neutrality laws, 


asks | a military expedition and enterprise against the British North 


American Colonies was projected and attempted to be carried 
on within the territory and jurisdiction of the United States. 
In obedience to the obligation imposed upon the Executive 
by the Constitution, to see that the laws are faithfully execu- 
ted, all citizens were warned, by proclamation, against tak- 
ing part in or aiding such unlawful proceedings, and the 
proper civil, military and naval officers were directed to take 
necessary measures for the enforcement of the laws. The 
expedition failed, but it has not been without its ‘painful con’ 
sequences. Some of our citizens who; it was alleged, were 
engaged in the expedition, were captured, and have been 
brought to trial, as for a capital offence, in the province of 
Canada. Judgment and sentence of death have been pro- 
nounced against some, while others have been acquitted. Fully 
believing in the maxim of government, that severity of civil 
nishment for misguided persons who have engaged in revo- 
utionary attempts which have disastrously failed, is unsound 
and unwise, such representations have beea made to the Bri- 
tish Government, in behalf of the convicted persons, as, being 
sustained by an enlightened and humane en, will, itis 
hoped, induce in their cases an exercise of clemency, and a 
judicious amnesty to all who were engaged in the movement. 
Counsel has been employed by the government to defend 
citizens of the United States on trial for capital offences in 
Canada ; and a discontinvancé of the prosecutions which 
were instituted in the Courts of the United States against 
those who took part in the expedition, has been directed. 

I bave regarded the expedition as not only political in its 
nature, but as also,in a great measure foreign from the United 
States in its causes, character, and objects. The attempt was 
understood to be made in sympathy with an insurgent party 


pro- | in Ireland, and, by striking at a British Province on this Con- 


tinent, was designed to aid in obtaining redress for political 
grievances which, it was assumed, the people of Ireland had 
suffered at the hands of the British Government during a pe- 
riod of several centuries. The persons engaged in it were 
chiefly natives of that country, some of whom had, while 
others had not, become citizens of the United States under 
our general laws of naturalization. Complaints of misgovern- 
ment in Ireland continually engage the attention of the Bri- 
tish nation, and so great an agitation is now prevailing in Ire- 
land that the British Government have deemed it necessary 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus in that country. These 
circumstances must necessarily modify the opinion which we 
might otherwise have entertained in regard to an expedition 
expressly prohibited by our neutrality laws. So long as 
those laws remain upon our statute-books, they should be 
faithfully executed, and if they operate harshly, unjustly, or 
oppressively, Congress alone can apply the remedy, by their 
modification or repeal. 

Political and commercial interests of the United States are 
not unlikely to be affected in some d by events which 
are transpiring in the Eastern regions of Europe, and the time 
seems to have come when our Government ought to have a 
proper diplomatic representation in Greece. 

This Government has claimed for all persons not convicted 
or accused, or suspected of crime, an absolute political right 
of self-expatriation, and a choice of new national allegiance. 
Most of the European States have dissented from this princi- 
ple, and have claimed a right to hold such of their subjects as 
have immigrated to and been naturalized in the United States, 
and afterwards returned on transient visits to their native 
countries, to the performance of military service in like man- 
ner as resident subjects. Complaints arising from the claim 
in this respect made by foreign States, have heretofore been 


g | matters of controversy between the United States and some 


of the European Powers, and the irritation consequent upon 
the failure to settle this question increased during the ‘ee! in 


-| which Prussia, Italy and Austria were recently en 


While Great Britain has never acknowledged the right of ex- 
triation, she has not practically insisted upon it. France 
as been equally forbearing, and Prussia has proposed a com- 
promise, which. although evincing increased liberality, has 
the United States. Peace is now 

vailing 


favourable 
so long maintained by the Executive Department, that natu- 
ralization by one State fully exempts the native born subject 
of any other State from the performance of mili 
under any noes “nee 80 long as he does not volun- 
tarily renounce its rights and benefits. 

of a duty imposed upon me by the 
, | have thus submitted to the Representatives 
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Our Government is now ergoin its most trying ordeal, 
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— of these ends, let us endeavour to 
y between the co-ordinate departments of the govern. 
ment, that each in its propersphere may cordially co-operate 
with the other in securing the maintenance of the Union, and 
the perpetuity of our free institutions. : 
i ANDREW JOHNSON. 
Washington, Dec. 3, 1866. 
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European News. 

Owing to the non-arrival of the Asia’s maile, we are obliged 
to go to press without perusing our files to the 24th ultimo 
which are nowoverdue. By telegraph we have been favourei 
with the usual number of sensation items during the past 
week, which chiefly pertain to the terrible Fenians and their 
movem ents, coupled, at times, with the formidable demonstra. 
tions ot that celebrated individual, John Bright, and his “ Rp. 


form” friends. And just here we will take the liberty of aq. | 


ding, that the busy member for Birmingham may suddenly 
lose whatever influence he now possesses, if he attempts to 
counsel brute force on the part of Lis adherents ; for if there 
is anything that the great and powerfui “ middle classes” of 
England deprecate, it is the disregard of constitutional pro. 
cedure by politicians,and Mr. Bright will early wake to 
this fact, if he seriously advises open resistance to law in any 
contingency. The masses of the British people are law-abid. 
ing, and in the event of force being attempted, would at once 
become, for the time being at least, conservative even to an 
extreme. London is too sensible to send pugilists to Parlig. 
ment, or to imagine that tradesmen from Threadneedle street 
would make better rulers or legislators, than their educated and 
truly honourable upper classes. ‘‘ Every man to his business” jg 
the motto in England, and, what is stil] better, it is likely to 
be so: for some centuries to come. Accordingly, so long 
as Mr. Bright keeps to his legitimate and recognised sphere 
of “agitator general,” he will receive countenance, but let 
him depart from it and attempt to counsel revolution, and he 
will be politically decapitated within twenty-four hours. 

We observe that the President*s Message had xo appreciable 
effect on the London money market, and that U. 8. Gover- 
ment securities remain steady. That shuttlecock, the Times, 
we are informed by telegram, agrees exactly with the Presi. 
dent’s Message, and accordingly we may expect to learn by 
mf&il that it is entirely opposed to his views. We cannot won- 
der that Mr. Walter seriously contemplates changing his edi- 
tor. In fact if he would preserve any part of this old journal's 
former influence, it would appear absolutely necessary that he 
should do so, for really “ the Thunderer” has sadly lost caste 
during the past decade, and that too quite unnecessarily, we 
think. 

From France we learn that the forger Lamirande has been 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. This, however, does 
not mend the unprincipled Canadian extradition muddle, 
which, by the way, may yet be visited upon certain gentlemen 
high in office in the Province. It is announced from Paris 
that one regiment of French troops has actually embarked at 
Rome, and the Journa des Debats says that the evacuation will 
be completed on the 12th inst, which looks like the actual re- 
storation of the Eternal City at last, The German states are be- 
coming comparatively quiet. It is said, on the one hand, that 
Bismark is about to return to his diplomatic duties, while, on 
the other, it is announced that Austria is about to concentrate 
troops in Galicia directly contrary to her previously expressed 
intentions. 

The Candian news is but vague. Two thousand Turksare 
said to have been killed by an explosion caused by the firing 
of a convent; but aside from this we have no news from the 
Islané during the past week. The President of the little Swiss 
Republic urges an immediate arming, but for what pufpose 
we know not. Perhaps our late confrére may enlighten usin 
his next letter from Geneva. 





The Presidential Message- 

Although we give place to the President’s Message entire, 
we wish it distinctly understood that it has not been selected 
as possessing either literary merit, good logic, or statesman- 
like views. 

So far as the local question of ‘‘reconstruction”—so-called 
—is concerned, it is a matter that rests entirely with the peo 
ple of the United States, and need not engage our attentios. 
The same, too, with the questions of taxation and representa 
tion, of finance, of the army and navy of the United States, of 
the postal service, of the interior department, and the Pacific 
railway. But when we come to the “ foreign relations,” the 
Mexican guestion, the claims against Great Britain, and the 


4 disgraceful Fenian affair, we have an interest in the official 


document, equal at least to that ofany of ourneighbours. Aswe 
had anticipated, the long telegraphic message to France meant 
something particular, and we treat it elsewhere. But 
with these little diplomatic divergences we will allow the two 
governments interested to deal, while we pass on to ques 
tions more immediately interesting to ourselves. And in the 


of| first place we quite agree with Mr. Johnson that “it isa mat- 


ter of regret that no cousiderable advance has been made to- 
wards an adjustment of the differences between the United 
States and Great Britain.” And moreover we cannot but be 
lieve, also, that “ whatever might be the wishes of the two 
governments, it is manifest that good will and friendship between 
the two countries cannot be established until a reciprocity, in the 





practice of good faith and neutrality, shall. be restored between the 
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— = nective nations.” And just here, and in this ennexion, we | cuation being thus completed, the French Government will | ter, will be appreciated. It is here, however, that Mr. Booth 
serve will add, that Mr. Johnson’s version of the murderous Fenian | immediately come upon the ground of non-intervention in re- Se fee sete -—“ oaaapaie bea s “? a 
vern. ms os . . Fy 7 

erate raid is anything but a truthful one; and woul: not be consi-| gard to Mexico which is held by the United States.” And If there is an objection to Mr. Booth’s Rickard, it is to be found 
in the fact that nature has not formed him for the part. In Hamlet 
every effort of his genius is aided by his personal sympathies ; 


































pane gered exactly in “good faith” by an impartial, observer of} then adds : “There are grounds for supposing that two inci- 
ing events, during the past year. We could make allow-| dental questions have already engaged the attention of the 
iN. ances for the eccentricities, or inconsistencies,ofa candidate for | French Government, namely: 1. Whetlier it should not a4d-| but in Richard these are antagonistic, and the artist has imposed 
office, when bidding for Fenian votes in thw: |: ite elections ; | vise the departure of the Prince Maximilian for Austria, to be| the additional task of concealing and conquering them. It is 
_— put when we see the Chief Magistrate of a great, : nd supposed | made before the withdrawal of the French expedition. 2. this fact only that prevents his Richard from approaching very 
to be, “ friendly” nation, attempting apologies f or these mis-} Whether it would not be consistent with the climatical, mili-| near perfection, and, that, despite the difficulty named, it would 


am qesnts, it excites in our minds not only “regre t,” but pain. | tary and other conditions before mentioned, to withdraw the | ®pproach, is perhaps the best evidence of Mr. Booth’s great 
posi In the first place the President asserts that “O.a the 6th of| whole expeditionary force at once, instead of retiring it in Seu wean ae MS al Brae bag ag sot od 
ery Jane # military expedition and enterprise against; the British | three parts and at different periods. No formal communica-| 11. ost remarkable as demo mie ected tei iten 
— North American Colonies was projected and atte: npted to be | tion, however, upon this subject has been made by the Empe- may be overcome by the simple force of genius. Mr. Booth 

carried on, within the territory and juriadiction o f the United | ror of the French to the Government of the United States.” plays Richelieu with all his accustomed care, and more than his 
= states.” Why start with the 6th of June, when it is} Then taking the above facts and rumours into consideration | accustomed fire. The celebrated “curse of Rome” has never 
ured well known to the U. 8. Government that the ex) sedition had 


Mr. Seward goes on to emphatically iistruct Mr. Campbell | been given with more vigour than on Tuesday evening, and we 
| been actively and openly planning for six months previous to | thus—* As a representative of the United States, you are ac- | note the fact with satisfaction, as evidence of increasing physical 
—_ that date, and had actually mustered publicly in the city Of| credited to the Republican Government of Mexico, of which | energy in one whose health must ever be a matter of public con- 
sees Buffalo on the 1st of June, marched upon Canade;, and been | Mr, Juarez is President. Your communications as such re-| Cem. The Stranger and ay Cesar, given at a matinée on Wed- 
“Re. repulsed, not only at Fort Erie, but elsewhere ? The Chief | presentative will be made to him wheresoever he may be, set: hein — a _ nt to 
t ade ' Magistrate of this friendly nation then, “in o! xedience to and in no event will you officially recognize either the Prince Mazi- eie,Sha pcm aah oa - een willingly 006 bentithed 
denly the obligations ienponed ort sap a by be bree i milian, who claims to be Emperor, or pero other eee chief or from the stage forever, and the representation of its chief char- 
te: te tion,” “ warned all citizens,” by “proc a ong | aprrcaepy ster combination, as exercising the Executive authority in Mexico, | acter must ever be of interest simply from an artistic standpoint 
there part in or,aiding such unlawful undertaking ;” ad we must) without having first reported to this Department, or received | 9 disagreeable subject irradiated by the light of genius—rather 
08” of necessarily infer that this was done then only 01 account Of} instructions from the President of the United States. | than for any inherent attractiveness. in ‘ Richelieu” Mr, Booth’s 

















, the expedition having proved a sorry failure, and that, not,/OQn the other hand, it may possibly happen that the Presi-| support” is somewhat differept, and, on the whole, better than 
*- sccording to Mr. Johnson, “ without its painful co sequences.’ | dent of the Republic of Mexico may desire the good offices of Ses eekits Ue Tei Deep aie Lat is. penned 
we But the pain to President Johnson evidently docs not come | the United States, or even some effective proceedings on our | guet; Mr. Andrews as {De Beringhen and Mme. Scheller as Julie. 
pe! from the murders committed on Canadiai soil, biat from the | own part, to favour and advance the pacification of the coun- : iss Cushing, a débutante, played passavly the part of Marian de 
pond conviction of tbe criminals who were not succes: ful ; for had try. It is possible, moreover, that some disposition might be A dramatization of Wilkie Collins “ Armadale,” by Miss Olive 
oan they been so, we take it for granted that no proclamation | made of the land and naval forces of the United States, with- Logan, man gorenend pt Boohdwey ation. py even- 
-atlia. would have been issued a week after the first attack. But, | out interfering within the jurisdiction of Mexico, or violating ol  & The oipudien ap Sys ores - presenting the . 
street pot satisfied with the foregoing line of reasoning, this pro- | the laws of neutrality, which would be useful in favouring the | features of the novel in a concise and dramatic form. Given an 
-dand found philosopher continues: “ Fully believing iri the maxim | restoration of law and order and Republican Government in Lp agar odes LA pein gee be why tala os beeen —) _,. 
es” is of government, that severity of civil punishment fi r misguided | tp az country.” ‘ teas bu inotbttedl wake 1 is cteten teat Mie Gu van Lady r ley 
in ‘ J ttempt:s which have stinitely i ing : Jecre- | under another name, and surrounded by slightly differing cireum- 
ely to persons who have engaged in revolutionary attemp Paps: After thus definitely instructing Mr. Campbell, the Secre supese Ba thdnationetin db inert, hie, God ae 
he disastrously failed, is unsound and unwise, such represe-n | tary of State says that General Sherman accompanies the ac-| self but a servile copyist, and a copyist in a walk of art that 
, m4 tations have been made to the British Governme nt, in behalf | credited Minister, in order to “ advise him concerning such} correct taste would instinctively avoid. Mics Reignolde, os the 
= let of the convicted persons.” Does Mr, Johnson co nsider an in- questions as may arise during the transition stage of Meaico from Sane siete to tar seas bee po tyne yt coms 
ion from without the same thing as a “r2volutionary|@ state of military siege by a foreign enemy to a condition of\artist in other characters. Her Miss Guwilt reflects credit 
nd he yasi0: ‘ : ry y 
- attempt” from within? We take it that had the, Fenian pri- practical self-government ; at the same time it will be in his ee ie pi s — x. be Le x3 = a 
ciabdle soners at Toronto proved to be mercly British subjects, resi- power, being near the scene of action, to issue any orders) similar moral elevation. Miss Olive Logan, as the wilful 
overn- dent in Canada, who sympathising with Ireland had openly | which may be expedient, or necessary, for maintaining the ob- amon gaan oma i pleasing. Someutes 6 wea poms,” 
Times rebelled against the colonial government, there w:puld scarcely | jigations resting upon the United States in regard to proceed: | frost and Rew Samuel] eliminated, “ Armadale” would — no 
Presi. have been room for the employment of “ Counse}l by the Go- ings upon the borders of Mexico.” fair sample of the class to which it belongs, asd which a vitiate 
vipat yernment to defend citizens of the United States jon trial for | Now the practical question arises, will the Marquis De samt yleaiien teat en Sevenpare--one ora best, _— 
t won capital offences in Canada,” nor for “ a discontinwance of the | Moustier, or his Imperial master, consider all this consistent | the Lest, American actor now on thestage—will commence 4 bricf 
is oe prosecutions which were instituted in the Courts of the United] with the “dignity and honour” of France? For our own “i aaieebeareene = prnwpe 4 —— . 
States against those who took part in the expedition!” In a} yart—peing entirely disinterested in this Mexican muddlé—| jn «She Stoops to Conquer,” on Monday evening. He played with 
—- word, the handling of the U. 8. foreign relations) by the exe- : . further devel ts with h imity | @ll his accustomed grace and was called before the curtain at the 
hat he m0" . s ‘ Fed ___| We shall ewatt farther developmen es Ore eee end of each act—the calls terminating in ademand fora “ speech,’ 
t caste cutive head of the nation, has been even less happy and consis-| ag we can command; at the same time we cannot but regard | which was graciously given. Mr. Wallack’s re-appearance 
tent than has been that of their own domestic affaii's,and we can | the Franco-American re'ations as somewhat “ critical” to say | fills the only void u this stage, and affords the opportu- 
ly, we ; ~~ y id En: dy performed with 
, ely add that nether of thesd delicate sects Would appear | the least. te rr a BP 
shes to be in competent hands at the present time, and we believe Not Worth Contradicting. this country, and but seldom in London itself. On Tuesdayeven- 
ayant that the better classes of the American people arv as well con- For some weeks—in fact we might say months—past, the Soe mnieaten tenn epee yp neee ~ -- at 
nddle, vinced of this fact as wo are ourselves. morning journals of this city have contained all sorts of wild | Sedle: 3 on Ro way Do the —_ charming ot — “Cen- 
tlemen France, Mexico, and the United States. and reckless degpatches weg various points in Canada to the ards ei as peek founda Wallack’s Dring better employed in 
i : i ta spe timate .”” At the O 
» Pasio In our European summary of last week ye initimated that veer — eat pe hag : te ree hours of the “ Long Strike ’ ang be said ta be wembered? Titers 
hed at the telegraphic despatch from Paris relative to the “ critical | meetings had been held here, that annexation sermons ning will be the last ofits representation. On Monday, Mr. George 
on will ; « been preached tkere, that grave differences existed in the| Jordan, whoreturns to this country with a trans-Atlantic reputa- 
relations” likely soon to exist between “England and the , ’ t a 
y us Cabinet, that, in fact, Canada was on the verge of anarch tion, appears in the ‘‘ Master of Ravenswood”—our old foe, the 
ual Te- United States,” should have read “France and the_U. §.,” and | V® unet, 2 . . ¥>|“ Bride of Lamermoor” with a new face. At the New York 
ame be we now think—after perusing the Franco-American diploma- | #24 that all was excitement and dismay, and a very kind and pa gy pee ge ony By the wee, nat soaaparhet 
te he_consh i c in its person 88 ewton—a skillful and pleas 
a, tet tic correspondence published yesterday—that most of our| Would-be-considerate friend me fe anyspauls expons these | <> sevéna-takes the jet asstnet by Mise Etynge. Miss Sal 
ile, on Jers will agree with us in this view of the porition, mischievous statements, in which there is y a shadow of lie Hinckley, from California, sae Caroline Ryder. Mr. 
; ergan, from the Broadwa: e Squire, vice Mortimer, re 
— From this correspondence we learn that Mr. Seward—| ‘ruth. have not thought these fabrications—for| ‘ted... Notwithstanding thie tatesion ‘of now blood, * Griffith 
men after having examined various letters and newspaper para-| The fact is we have 8 abrications—lor! Gaunt” is not for long in this lower sphere. It must soon give 
“en's Pari they are neither more nor less—worth a moment’s thought, | place to a Paris success—‘‘Cendrillon.”’ The recent comedy per- 
phs forwarded to him from the legation at Paris—on the x : the French th ha’ rised * 
ks are ee ven a casual notice, but in order not to appear careless on | formances at the French theatre have comprised ‘* Les Premiers 
. £ October last, seriously opened up the question which | 2° & 7 Pp. Amonurs,” by Scribe ; ‘‘ Croque-Poule,” and ‘‘ Tromb-al-ca-zar,” 
8th of Octo’ ‘ y ope p the q . 4 ; 
. firing 2 “critical ” as follows: “ Frequent incidents the subject, we simply record these our convictions, and hope | the latter one of Offenbach’s most joyous compositions and inter- 
has since become —— d friends, generall ill gi .| preted by M M. Edgard, Chol and Francis, and Mile, Laurentis, 
om the 4 " + |that our readers and friends, generally, will give these re. pr 
wins of various kinds presented by the Press in France, and in ute, ech on thew dueseve. eich & ti b a manner leaving little to be desired. 
8 Mexico, indicate a disposition on the part of the Emper-| POS 49 ‘ttle ee ee tie ee Pee 
. in or to depart from the arrangement proposed for a withdrawal | °V 
n 





Facts and HFancies. 


“The Artists of the Studio Building” gave their first recep- 
tion of the season, on Saturday last from 12 to5 P.M. These 


of the troops, in three detachments, beginning in November Drama 
next.” In a conciliatory, yet firm tone, in the same despatch, 45 


Mr. Seward continues, “the Government relies with implicit! Mr. Booth’s recent impersonations at Winter Garden comprise | agreeable receptions are to be continued every Saturday dur- 
confidence upon the fulfillment of the Emperor’s engagement | 2ichard LII., Richelieu, the Stringer and Don Cazar de Bazan—surely | ing the winter months, when the gentlemen of the Associa- 
entire, t least to the letter, and it has even expected that, overlook- | * sufficiently wide range of characterization to test the ability of | tion will be “at home” to their friends.————Gustave Doré, 
slected * reryen ld be fulfilled with the most gifted. To say that Mr. Booth was perfect in each part, | it is said, has been engaged to illnstrate Poe's “ Raven.” 
ing the letter, it wou ed with an eprnestness Of] - uid be to assert that he is more than human; but to record his| The success of the “Fables de La Fontaine,” illustrated by 
spirit which would hasten instead of retard the evacuation of| yonaerful success, a i bly ai pag has been - — = ot aren rmpag wa eed 
called the French troops in Mexico.” Mr. Bigelow, on the 12th| of other living actors in the same parts, would be but to record Tribune eS pliers ge i 
»4 . . gives currency to a rumour to the effect that “ Mr. 
seaie: October, duly presents “> compliments to the new French] the unvarnished truth, Of the foregoing his Richard is Seward and the President differ in their toreiga policies, and 
Minister, the Marquis De Moustier, who says that “be was|undoubtedly his greatest impersonation. : 
tention. 


It is a more|says that the Secretary disclaimed to de Monatho- 
ia: using what leisure he could command to master the various |composite creation than either his ‘Richelieu, or his|lon any responsibility for the language of the 
resen! 














American questions with which he had no previous occasion | Hamlet. In the latter but few emotions, comparatively, are|in regard to the action of France.”-—-———— 
ates, of io hake Aceon familiar,’ but adds that “ the position of|°#lled into play; in Richard almost every emotion known to the| A new line of sailing vessels La Canada and the Med- 
ras °"Frande was a delicate one, and that there was nothing that | "Wman breast alternately sways the bosom of the “crooked- ocipen tie tas: Rackoer een showk fo vues co 
6,” the the Emperor desired more than to disembarrass himself of all | °*°°4 ‘y™at- acu is undoubtedly one of the most difficult rarily !rom Salt Lake City, leaving the charge of public af- 
wid the his engagements with Mexico, as soon as he could with dignity of all Shakspeare’s creations to portray, as it is the most unna- Pairs in the hands of his son. Poor Brigham Jr. ! ——The 
ficial Bag! 7 Wintet Bi tural. The actor, to come thoroughly en rapport with this great, | Toronto Leader says that Mr. Kavanagh, member elect for 
Aswe | and honour.” Then Minister Bigelow goes on to say that he| had man, must first divest himself of every human sympathy. | Wexford, Ireland, has neither armsor legs. He will require 
had become “informed by Mr. Pereire, the owner of the Franco- | He must, artistically, be capable of any crime, and deaf to every |® brilliant intellect to make good the deficienc in the House 
be But », Mexican line of steamships, that the contract had been finally | appeal for mercy. But, as we have said, the character is compo- | of Commo epiats, have received Miss Braddon’s Belgravia 
: © signed by his agent at the Ministry of War for the repatriation | site. Richard is not simply bad. He is much more beside. He | !T free gs d neg pty ee Fine Ine Cee =e 
the two ” ofall the French army in Mexico in March next.” is not only a brutal murderer of his nearest kindred, and of de. erg “ 4, Curiatines Story,” by the Prins f of “ Kiddles. 
0 aa .. But this does not appear to satisty the Washington Govern- fenceless babes, but he is the most polished courtier, the most Wink,” and “A Christmas Carol,” by Mortimer Collins is 
on the ac’ very ry, every resource m in next number,——-—— [he ocean t race 

is . ment, and accordingly 20th of the same month, Mr, | *°°°™Plished hypocrite. Every artifice of flatte: ised in the next numbe Th yach: 
ga mat: ©) Seward issues his letter of instruction to Minister Pleni : _| of cunning, every stratagem of a cold and cultured intellect, are for $90,000 which is to come off on Tuesday t, creates 
ade to- © thiry Campbell, stating thet “s friendly and explici Poten- | made subservient to an iron will, restrained by no kindly feeling, | considerable stir im eg eg ese, tye James G. Bennett, 
United tiary Campbell, g y and explicit arrange- | ..4 hampered by not even the shadow of a seruple. When we|JT-, accompanies his yacht, the Henrietta, and ought therefore 
_. Ment exists between this Government and the Emperor of - to win.———~—The Legislature has passed’a bill pro- 
but be- Was , add that the moods of Richard, ranging from the ferocity |,. , Salhi 

> France, to the effect that he will withdraw his expeditio’ hibiting railroad trains and steamboats rinning on Sunday. 
he two oe = Mary! of the tiger to the assumed gentleness of the dove, Victor uel has just given from his own private 
| ‘military forces from Mexico in three parts, the first of which change with lightning-like rapidity, “‘all things by turns, but no- a sum of 100,000f, to be distributed among t rest 
between a. y n4 

, in the gr will leave Mexico in November next, the. second in March thing long,” the difficulty of depicting him so as to make visible | but most deserving persons who have distinguished them- 
ween the “+ next, and the third in November, 1867, and that upon the eva-| to an audience these innumersble lights and shadows of charac. ' selves in aiding the national cause in Venice. iA, book 
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N. P. Willis 


is just out which is written to prove that astronomers ying 
the wild, on the H 5 


heweg 4 It is maintained that flat. 
_ haps it may be, as well as the author of this book.—_————_ 
The Italian Government has concluded a commercial treat 
with Japan, upon the same terms as those stipulated wi 
other States —__—_——-M. Guizot bas just termi- 
pated the ith and last volumes ot his “ Memoires.” Heis 
80 years of age, and yet his intelligence retains all its vigour. 
———P rincess Clotilde has left the chateau of Meudon, and 
returned to the Palais Royal, where her highness intends to 
pass the winter, The unfortunate lady is said to be in a pre- 
carious state of health. It is reported that the Em- 
Pw Napoleon has purchased large estates in Southern 











an extent beyond the mea: 






















and the Romagna. —On the death of the Ty- 

coon of Japan, says a letter from that country in the Indé- 
Belge, ten bigh dignitaries demanded the unspeaka- 

favour of being allowed to rip themselves up in honour of 

the deceased ruler. Five only were deemed worthy. ~~ 
According to a correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung, the 
cholera has again broken out with increased virulence at St. 
Petersburg. ——The Gazette de France is sail to be the 
oldest newspaper extant. It is now in its 236th year, 
and was already mature before the revolution of 1688.——— 
Gir H. Bulwer intends, says the Liberté, to remain for some 
time in Paris, where he is engaged in preparing for pubtica- 
tion an important work on politics————A case of pro- 
longed lethargy has occurred near Yvetot, in France. A 
young man, aged 20, has now bee. sleeping for about three 
‘weeks. Gruel and a small quantity of wine are passed dowo 
his throat every day. His respiration and pulse are regular. 
————Mr. W. Winwood Reade, a relative of Charles Reade 
the novelist, and himself known as the author of a book of 
travel, entitled “Savage Africa.” is now in New York. 
A fine statue of Noble’s of Sir John Franklin was lately uo- 
veiled in Waterloo Piace, London, bv Sir Jobin Pakington. It 
ie a statue in bronze, said by Lady Franklin and the late Sir 
Jobn Franklin’s friends, to be exceedingly like the great Arctic 
navigator. ——The London Nonconformist announces 
that arrangements have been made for the amajgamation of 
the British standard and Patriot newspapers. -Mr. Louis 
Figuier’s volume on the “ Vegetable been trans- 
lated and published in London, as a companion to his 








Bangor, North Wales. Si 
period of 52 years, during 

























for his “brilliant gallantry 
the sortie on the 26th of O 













and Turkish medal’, and t 











ted for the col 


very ill at his country residence, 





paper 
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the remarkable decrease in two weeks of five and a half mil- 
lions of the clearing house transactions in that city, as an evi- 
dence of businese protration in the West, and traces it to the 
effects of the tariff in increasing the prices of commodities to 


Society, one of the most entertaining of the English magazines, 
is to be —— by Mesers. “~ _— — we nee | to be Licae s 
ment, we understand, with the London publishers. e issue > 

will commence with the January number. Grit, from the ee ee te ee 





Obituary. 


CHARLES WARREN.—The remains of the late Major-Gen. 
Sir Charles Warren, K.C.B., Colonel of the 96th Regiment, were 
interred on Friday, November 2, in the Cathedral-churcbyard of 


tively employed. He served under the Duke of Wellington in 
1815 ; commandedithe 55th Regiment in an expedition against 
the Rajah of Coorg in April, 1834; led a successful assault on 
and captured the stockade of Kissenhally, and was severely 
wounded in an attack on the stockade of Soamwarpettab ; served 
in China from 1841 to 1844 (medal, brevet of Lieut.-Col., and 
C.B.) ; commanded the 55th in the expedition up the Yang-tee- 
kiang, avd was severely wounded at the storming and capture of 
Chinkiangfoo, where he was personally engaged with three Tar- 
tars, whom be killed with his sword; served the Eastern cam- 

gn of 1854-55, commanded the regiment at the battle of the 
Alma (where he received two contused wounds and was reported 


24 Division at the battle of Inkerman, and wasseverely wounded 
(despatch states he “bad a finger shot off while leading his meo 
with his usual conspicuous bravery”); again slightly wounded 
on the head at the attack on the, Redan on the 8th of September 
(medal and clasps) ; officer of the Legion of Honour, Sardinian 


commanded the troops at Balaklava until the evacuation of the 
Crimea, and also a brigade at Malta until October, 1861. He} fon, entered the navy in 1846, and bas been employed over j5 





Idle- 


———A Chicago attribates 


the War ( 
ns of the copsumers.— 


the Royal Military Coll 
land, who ex —R A Hall 


r Charles’s services extended over a| Adjutant, v Lieut 


the whole of which time he was ac- 


”) ; siege of Sebastopol, and repulse of 
ctober ; commanded the ist Brigade| thorough repair and 
taken to the = 


trial of her machfnery 


hird claes of the Medjidie ; afterwards 
























“World before the Flood.”.——-——The French Minister of 
the Interior announces that a prize of 1,500 francs will be 
given, in 1867, to the author of the best work on Archeology ; 
avd that another prize of the same amount will be given for the 
best essay on the Commerce and Industry of the Middle Ages. 
———A statistical return of casualties at sea bas been com- 
piled by Lioyd’s. From this it appears that during the six 
months ending 30th of June last, 5,455 shi 506 of which 
were steamers—met with 6,188 casualties. Sixty-seven 
of the ships are missing, 186 abandoned ; forty of these 
were recovered, and the remainder were lost..—— 
The Secretary of the Quebec Relief Fund in England, au- 
thorizes a farther draft for three thousand pounds, making a 
total received from that city to date of nineteen thousand 
pounds sterling.—— Henry Ward Beecher, having be- 
come of late somewhat unpopular in the political arena, has 
recently entered into an engagement towrite seneation stories 
for Bonner’s Ledger.—— It 1s said that an answer to- 
“Ecce Homo” is soon to appear. It will be called “ Ecce 
”_--___A French capitalist offered to pay £320,000 
for the admission fees to the Grand Exhibition in Paris next 
year, one half at once, the other half on the eve of the open- 
ing. This would have exonerated the guarantors from all 
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the battle of Waterloo and 
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was Officially reported for 





but the offer was declined. An English exchange 

states that the Duke of Rat'and is about to marry an 
American lady, a Mrs. Ritchie, a daughter of the late General 
Wadsworth.— A new daily literary journal is about to 
be started in Paris-under the title of Le Camarade, The chief 
writers are to be Edmond About, Aurelien Scholi, and Fran- 
cisque Sgrcey. ———Mdlle. Thé: é2e Liebe, an infant pro- 
digy in the violinic way, is to appear in Paris in January. She 
has a sensation in Strasburg. Maile. Rosa 
Bonheur has nearly completed a large picture of cattle and 
drovers in the Highlands. The men are vigorously belsbour- 
ing some of the animals in order to make them move on a 













post rank 20th Oct., 1834. 
























At Yokohama, Japan, M. 
Pelorus, 





Marie, daughter of Prince Frederick of Holland, and cousin in-Chiet Royal Na 


da’ 

of King William IIL————Since the year 1786, when Mont 
Blanc was first ascended by Saussure, there have been twelve 
fatal accidents during ascensions of the mountain. Six of 
these occurred in the p t year. The Court Jour- 
nal announces,that the accouchement of her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, is expected early in the ensuing year, 
and that of the Princess Helena in April———— 
Loubens has completed a work, pegun several years ago, 
called “ Encyclopédie Moral, ou Dictionnaire d’ Education,” 
which consists of extracts from writers of all countries and 
all times, on moral subject The Emp of Austria 
has issued a decree appointing Baron von Beust, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, also Minister of the Imperial Household. 
“ A letter from Rome,” says the Guardian, “ states 
that the last three English books on the list of the Index Ex- 
ary campented on the door of St. Peter’s are ‘ Ecce 
ono,’ Dr. Pusey’s ‘ Eirevicon,’ and ‘An Essay on Paathe- 
ism,’ by the Rev. John Hunt.” Mr. G. H. Lewes, it is 
\id, is compelled to retire {'-m the editorship of the Fort. 
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was ‘ 
knighted by Her- Majesty at Windsor on the 17th of May, 1861. 


He served with the 23d Regiment in the expe- 
dition to the north of Germany in 1805 ; and afterwards in Por- 
tugal and Spain under General Sir John Moore, including the re- 
treat and the battle of Corunna. 
with the 7th Hussars, and as Aide-de-Camp to Sir Hussey Vivian 
from November, 1813, to the end of the war in 1815, including 
the battle of the Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. 
the campaign of 1815 in the same capacity, and was present at 


ver war medal, with four clasps, for Corunna, Nive, Orthes, and 


Vicz-ApmMmraL HAMLEY.—Vice-Admiral William Hamley» 


He entered the Navy at the age of 13, and was Lieutenant of the 
Pallas in the Walcheren expedition ; of the Havannah, when he 


destruction of'an armed vessel and convoy under the towns of 
Vasto and Fortore, in 1818, besides in several other minor boat 
actions. The gallant officer commanded the batteries at the siege 
and capture of the fortress of Zara in the same year, and had his 
name honourably mentioned in the Gazetie four times in 1814. 
The late Admiral obtained his commission as Lieut. 20th Janu- 
ary, 1807 ; was made Commander 15th June, 1814 ; and obtained 


under her Majesty’s Order in Council, in 1846; became Rear- 
Admiral ist Dec., 1856. and Vice Admiral 12th Dec., 1863. The 
late Admiral was a Knight of Leopold of Austria, and had also 
received the Austrian gold medal. 


—At manny River Gambia, West Coast of Africa, As- 
-General Char “West. 


r ——The Prussian Government bas just de- | sistant-Commissar 
creed the establishment of tribunals of commerce on the | bourne Street, Hyde Park Gardens, Major-General George Macan, 
French model.——__——-A m is contemplated between | of the Bombay Army, Colonel of the 25th i Native (Light) 
Prince Albrecht, nephew of the King of Prussia, and Princess | !nfantry—At Devonport. Joseph Edye, Esq., ¥.R. 


, and late re’ 
&t. James’s, Capt. James Wood Collins, late of the 47th _ 
i dia, George William Carter, 
10th Regt.—.At Bellair, Charmouth, Dorset, 

, Inspector-General in the Medical Department, Bom- 


Commander Jobn Gutzmer, 


yr Street, 
formerly of the 68th Regt. t ht Infautry).—At Madras, 
Henry Adrian Wyatt Edgell Ensign 13th Light Infantry —& 
en: , Ene’ nfantry.—At the 
~4 Sechpn, “Absréesteaire, Cot A. ~ 


The Marquis of Waterford and the Earl of Clonnell, it is 
said, are about to retire shortly from the Ist Life Guards.——A 
vacancy in the Barrack Department has been occasioned by the 
death of Sir A. Colleton, Bart.,in Ireland.——Colonel Belby 
Smith retains the appointment of I G 1 of Disem- 


ley of the 96th Regiment, and wae 
bis valu:ble services. 


He served in the Peninsula 
Baltic. 


He served also in 


the captureof Paris He went on half- 
late Col. Keane bad received the sil- 


to the Tn: 


to 1814 seen somerough service afloat.| The Channel — 


ral Sir Hastings 


his gallant conduct at the capture and 


the Bellerophon, Capt. 
He was placed on the retired list,| bert A. E. Scott; the 
Pallas, Capt. Matthew 


Wyvern, and 


W. M. Gruggen, Midshipman of H.M.8. 


les Garrow Blanc.—At 1 service. The Wyvern 


8., Paymaster- 
tary.—At No. 3, King Street, 


Esq., late H.M.’s 
Charles Frederick | of the Buth.—Capt. 


Charles Whately Willis, Keq., Captain the Wawter, who hes 
» London, 


) ioe 152 Euston Ro: 
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J. Fraser, C.B.— 
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Review, owing to ili-he..lth. proposal has 
been made to erect a handsome monument over the grave of 
Charles Lamb, in Edmonton churchyard. the 

intends doing on the departure of the French troops 
remains extremely doubtful, and is the subject of no end of 
raumo' A London paper says, that 

ladstone has written a letter to the official journal deny- 


bodied Militia for Ireland 








to the Military Attachés on the Continent in order that these ap- 
























asked, why should this appointment be exempted from the five- 
year rule of tenure ——It is reported in military circles that the 
Conimander-in-Chief has issued fresh and most etringent orders 


pointments may not turn out mere sinecures. The Attachés are 
are to report not only by personal inquiry, but 
paigns, report wi 
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vided it stands the test of actual use 
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services, vacant by the death of Col. 
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tenant-Governor of Guernsey. Major-General J. W. Orms- 
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v J M Chambers, who ret; Gentleman Cadet 
ege, to be Ens’ 
¥F H Peader, from the 5th ~—¢: to be 
5 tt 

Underwood, whose eapeltantet has been cancelled. T 
Whitaker to be Instructor of Musketry in 60th Foot, v Lieut ¢ 
F Borrer, who eg the appointment.—Lieut C P Cramer to be 

H Moseley, who resigns the appointment 


ions to Portsmouth and Plymouth. The Be 







case, seeing bow very few appointments are 

gift of the Horse Guards and War Department, inthe 

ships of oe should be hestowed on civilians. It ig 
will consider the matter and give these api 

ments to deserving officers. — 

War O1r'¥Ficz.—Lieutenant R W M Wetherell to be in 

ur, v H Ximenes, who ret ; Ensign M 8 Ri, 


at paymaster. 
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Loss oy Har Masssty's Sure “ Grirron.”—We Tegret to 
announcs that intelligence has been recetved at the Adm. 
ralty that Her Majesty’s ship Griffon wss lost on the evenip 
of the 2d of October off Little Popoe, Bigbt of Benin; no lines 
lost. The Griffon is described in the Navy List as a screw 
gun vese3}, witn five guns, of 425 tons. and 80-horse power 
She was Jaunched in 1860, and was first commissioned jn, 
June, 1861, and sailed for the West Coast of Africe, com. 
manded by Commander Jobn L. Perry, who returned with 
her to England in June, 1865, and sbe was paid off at Sheer. 
ness at the close of the same month. After undergoing g 


refit at Sheerness dockyard she wa, 
mile off Maplin Sands for the officia) 
on May 15, 1886, and so far es the ep. 


gines an boilers were concerned the ship was certified 9s 
being rewy for sea. She was re-commissioned by Commap. 
der Duncan G. Davidson, June 12 following, passed Deal 
July 10, and called at Devonshire en route to the West Coast . 
of Africa. Commander Davidson, who commanded the Grif. 


years at sea, and bas received four medals and five clasps fur 


While midshipman of the Hastj 


_ . . he was frequently employed in boats against the Chinese 
Cou. Keane.—Col. Edward Keane died lately at Worthing. irates, :and, as acting mate, commanded the pinnace convey. 

- troops to Prome, and partook in all the subsequent ser. 
vices in the Irrawaddy in 1852. He was appointed mate of 
the Aja.z, 58, at Cork, September 22, 1853, and on March 7, 
1854, renraoved into the Prince Regent, 90, and sailed for the 
On November 14 following he exchanged into the 
Royal Algert, 121, and was promoted to Lieutenant April 20 
1855. He served inthe Furious. 16,on the East India and 
China Station, irom March 11, 1857, to November 18, 1859; 
comman ded the Janus, gunboat, on the same station, from the 
latter date nntil October 25, 1861, aud the Coromandel, tender 
apéricuse, also on the same station, from October 25, 
1861, until promoted to commander March 25, 1863. 


ron, under the command of Rear-Acmi. 
Yelverton and Rear-Admiral Frederick 
Warden, consisting of the Caledonia (iron-clad senior flagehip,) 
Capt. th Hon. Fitzgerald A. Foley; the Lord Clyde (flagship 
of Admiral Warden), Capt. Roderick Dew, C. B.; the Achilles, 
Capt. Eiiward W. Vansittart,; the Hector, Capt. William G. 
Luard; snd the Helicon, paddle despatch boat, Commander 
Morgan Singer, arrived in Portland harbour on Saturday the 
3d ult, Whe other vessels belonging to the squadron—viz,, 


Edward Tatham ; the 


ship), Capt. H. T. Burgoyne, V.C.; the Research, Capt. Ro 


Ocean, Capt. C. 8. Stanhope; and the 
Conolly, have proceeded in two divie- 


the Research arrived and anchored at Spitbead 
on Saturday morning. 
her weight ballast and complete her armament alon 

Portsmyuth dock-yard, and otherwise complete for further 


The Bellerophon will now di 


is expected to go into dock at Ports. 


mouth, and, in addition to an ordinary refit, undergo extev- 
sive alterations in some of her upper deck fittings. The Re 
search will also, it is expectel, make good what defects she 
may bave in Portsmouth harbour. 
Coles, R.N., has been recommended to Her Majesty by Sir 
John Pxkington for the Civil Commandership of the Order 





Capt. Cowper Phipps 


the Hon. A. A. Cochrane, C.B., late of 
been appointed to the command of the 


Chatham and Sheerness Steam Reserve, has taken up his 

command on board the Oumberland, 24, guardship of the 

Reserve, succeeding Capt. G. W. Preedy, C. B., who bas 
“Adelait 


the delaide, 26, flagship of 


Royal 
Sir OC. H. Fremantle, K.C.B., at Devonport—— 
p Golden Fleece, chartered by the Transport De 
pene of the Afony for the conveyance of troops to 
ongkong, left the Victoria 
to Portsmouth, on&he 10th ult, Eve’ 


docks for Gravesend, on her way 
provision has been 
and acoommodation of the officers, the 


ilies. The system introduced by Dr. Eé- 
monds, R.N., which has for rome time been adopted 


by Her 


Commissioners in all ships cbartered 


them, is now also applied 1o Government troopships. Ia 
Golden Fleece provision ig made for effective ventilation 
whether during the calms under the line or in stormy weather, 
when ali ports or even hatches might require to be closed. 
This is eflected without any machinery liable to derangement, 
but by the economical use of steanr as a rarefying axent, oF, 
—_ —_=— by its direct propal- 
ve 


transports now being built by 


arger 

contract on the plan of the Admiralty and Transport Depart 
ments are all to have Dr. Edmonds’s system of ventilation sp- 
Lieutenant Arthur Cecil Curtis, first liev- 
has been promoted to the rank of com- 
Tat, aged 8 year subi sewn, 

t., at 
Manchester, William 
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self to be a painter of sentiment. Two fair examples of E. 
Frére are to be seen in this exhibition, three Oriental pic- 
tures from the pencil of T. C. Frére, and the same number, in 
his particular genre, from another member of the family, 
Charles Frére. Among them, however, Edouard Frére is 
facile princeps, none of the others having reached his standard 
of excellence in dM, taking the different branches in which 
they work, respectively. 

This evening M. Cadart, from Paris, will open, at the Derby 
Galleries, a new and choice collection of pictures by French 
artists, and to these, while giving a few additional notes upon 
the Gambart colléction, we shall devote some of our space, 
next week. 





THE ART JOURNAL FOR NOVEMBER. 


In the November number of this valuable publication, 
the illustrations are quite up to.their usual standard of excel- 
lence. “The Breakfast Table,” engraved by Greatbach, from 
a painting by Webster, has ‘a suggestion about it of David 
Wilkie, both as to character and mode of treatment—and it 
is none the worse for that. “ Hay-Time,” is an engravin, 
by Radclyffe, after one of those truthful pictures of English 
scenery painted by David Cox, to some examples of whose 
work in the Artists’ Fund exhibition we have already refer- 
red; and there is a reproduction here, from the burin of 
Mauduit, of Rembrandt's famous picture of “‘ Weary Travel- 
lers”—a work full of expression and sentiment. A useful 
series to artists and connoisseurs is that treating of modern 
painters—and, in the present paper, some of the celebrities of 
Belgian art circles are discussed pleasantly, and illustrated 
with wood-cuts from their works. The article on pencil- 
making in Cumberland is a particularly interesting one on a 
branch of indugtry which has not often hitherto been touched 
with the pen. Another article of great interest is the biogra- 
phical one upon the famous old English painter known as 
“ Wright of Derby,” which is to be continued in future num- 
bers of this Journal. Besides the articles mentioned, there 
are many useful notes upon art ancient, art modern, and art 
in all quarters of the civilized world, which make, in the ag- 
gregate, a very readable number of this favourite periodical. 

———_—_—_@—_—_- 


PETOFI, THE HUNGARIAN POET. 


The msnner in which genius triumphs over circumstances 
was never more strikingly illustrated than by the example of 
the Hungarian Pet6fi, or rather Petrovich Sandor, which was 
his proper name. Who would expect a butcher’s son, educa- 
ted at an indifferent provincial school, and forced to earn his 
bread by a very rough life indeed, to give birth to sublime 
sentiments, and couch them in verse which would be the de- 
light of some of the finest intellects in Europe, Humboldt and 

eine amongst the number? The doctrine of the hereditary 
transmission of talent receives a rude shock by such a case es 
Petdfi’s. His father was the coarsest of the coarse, and en- 

d in an occupstion likely to have a most brutalizing effect 
on the mind ; yet Petéfi, evidently from his works, was a man 
who possessed the most delicate and refined feelings and sub- 
lime ideas. He was both a true poet and a true patriot. He 
could sing most touchingly and el tly the wrongs of his 
country—and what is more rare—was ready willingly to shed 
his blood to redress them. His most ardent wish, he tells us 
in one of his most beautiful poems, was to die on the battle- 
field fighting for Hungary, and he seemed to have a presenti- 
ment that such would be his fate, for the poem in question 
was 8 literal prophecy. He fell during the retreat of the Hun- 
garian patriot army in 1849, and had the last spark of life 
“ trampled” out of his ‘body by “ the flying borse.” His body 
was cast into a ditch amidst a heap of others and was never 
found. This tragic end—lawentable as it may appear—was 
in consonance with the character of the man, and lends an 
additional interest to his works, as it proves he really was in 
earnest in what he wrote. We do not say that the poem in 
which he unconsciously foreshadowed his own death is the 





best, but it is certainly beautiful, and as it is a complete des-| Ross, 


cription of a remarkable man’s death written by himself, 
which is a rara avis, and we believe it may interest. the read- 
er, and therefore subjoin it :— 


“ One thought torments me eorely—’tis that I, 
Pillowed on a soft bed of down, msy die— 
Fade slowly, like a flower, and pass away 
Onder the gentle pressure of decay. 
Paling as pales a fading, flickering light 
In the dark lonesome solitude of night —- 
O God! let not my Magyar name 
Be linked with such a death of shame ; 
No! rather let it be 
A lightning-struck, up-rooted tree— 
A rock, which turn from mountain brow, 
Comes rattling, thunderihg down below, 
Where every fettered race, tired with their chains, 
Muster their ranks, and seek the battle plains ; 
And with red flushes the »d flag unfold, 
The sacred signal there inccribed in gold— 
For the world’s liberty!” 
And, far and wide, the summons to be free 
Fills east and west—and to the glorious fight 
Heroes press forward, battling for the right : 
{© There will I die! 
There, drowned in mine own heart’s blood—lie 
Poured out so willingly ; th’ expiring voice, 
Even in its own extinction shall rejoice. 
While the sword’s clashing, and the trumpets’ sound, 
And rifles and artillery thunder round; 
Then may the trampling horse 
Gallop upon om ene 
When o’er the battle-field the warriors fly, 
There let me rest till glorious victory 
Shall crown the right—my bones upgathered be 
At the sublime interment of the free !” 
Alexander Petofi was the Burns of Hungary, and, Lee f. 
born in a most humble station and pre | 4 , 
one would think little likely to cultivate mind, he 
succeeded in producing rustic songs which Henry Heine has 
said “are sweeter than the nigh e,” and have certain! 
placed him at the head of all Hun; poets, His 
poems have often been well translated into German and into 
other eouman 8 +" but hee well. fealty o 
are characteri: y great simplicity, and passion ; 
avd although he led such a vagabond life, and was at one 
time a Player, his effusions aré hot in a single in- 
the impurities which disfigure the eed at 


stance 
tions of many,of his compeers, and in particular of 








Burns. As the number of persons who are acquainted with 
—4 : is very small, the English public 
jou 


Bowring for giving then an opportunity of gaining some idea 
of Petofi’s works. ere German translatio: 
are certainly better than Sir John’s; but to persons who have 
not read either the Magyar ori or the transla- 
tions, the English versions will afford some pleasure. Some 
of Petofi’s shorter poems are exquisite gems, full of most 
strikingly original and beautiful ideas, the brilliancy of which, 
albeit dimmed by translation, is something marvellous. Here 
is one of his best thoughts :— 
“ And what is sorrow? ’Tis a boundless sea. 
And what is joy? 
A little pearl in that deep ocean’s bed : 
1 ‘ht it—found it—held it o’er my head, 
And, to my soul’s annoy, 
It fell into the gcean’s depth again ; 
And now I long and look for it in vain.” 





THE ORDERS OF 8ST. ANDREW AND ST. GEORGE. 


Scotland and England are often supposed to have a mono- 
poly of the patronage of these holy saints. The Scotch glory in 
the “Silver Cross of St. Andrew,” the English are not less proud 
of their “ Bloody Cross of St. George.” The former encircles 
the suffering figure of their patron with the motto of the Thistle, 
“ Nemo me impune lacessit.” The latter girdles its courageous 
champion with the modest reflection on the Garter, “ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.” Aod when “argent et azure” is combined 
with “ rouge et argent,” overlaid with the Cross of St. Patrick, 
forming the Union Jack, the United Kingdom receives the 
homage of all nations as under a triplicate guardianship of 
highest reverence, so that Scotchmep and Englishmen venerating 
their saints are decoyed into the credence that St. Andrew and 
St. George cast over Heossais e¢ Angleterre their exclusive man- 
tle of undivided care. Notso. Russia has from a very early 
and remote period claimed a large share of the same solemnly- 
consecrated protection. Peter Alexiewitz, the great Czar, who 
flourished in 1698, gave new life to the disciples of St. Andrew, 
while Catherine Il. animated with new zeal the followers of St. 
George. The badges of St. Andrew of Russia and of Scotland 
are distinguished by the reversing of the cincture from the cross 
to the field. Russia carries a Burgundian cross of blue on a 
silver escutcheon, Scotland the cross luminous on an azure 
field ; both the figure of the saint natural. Russia has the St. 
George Cross patie of gold enamelled grey, with a red border 
centred with St. George striking the dragon, reversed, with le- 
gend and date in Russian-Greek worn from a black and orange 
ribbon. and having the Order divided, like that of the English 
Bath, into four classes. England has her red croas of St. George 
ona white field. The patron saint is always represented on 
horseback, with a laace in his right hand, striking the dragon in 
the fierceness of bis writhing. It is alike curious and interest- 
ing to trace the intimacy of these kindred saints in the union of 
Scotland and England, and their still closer fraternisation as 
they advance hand and glove in Russia. There the cross of St. 
Andrew on ordinary occasions is worn with a broad sky-blue 
ribbon scarfways over the right shoulder; but on high and 
solemn festivals that ribbon is superseded by a collar of three 
links, tied by golden rings, as the Collar of the Garter in Eng- 
land is tied with “ true lovers’ knots,” and the central link of 
that St. Andrew collar is a gold eagle, spread, enamelled black, 
with golden beak and claws ; crowned, and on its breast, painted 
on a red field, the veritable St. George, mounted, and killing the 
dragon with his lance. Anne Ivanowna augmented and em 
bellished this further trophied collar. Here Scotland and Eng- 
land entwine their thistle and rose round the stem of the sham- 
rock ; there the emblazon of St. George forms the principal link 
in the collar of St. Andrew, albeit each maintains their inde- 

mdenee. It was an incident of indicative significance when 

harles If, complimented the beautiful Hortensia Mancini, 
Duchess of Mazarine, by changing the pale colour of the ribbon 
to the Mazarine, worn ever since. It was an incident of indica- 
tive significance when the Ottomans against whom, from the 
Knights of Malta down through all the crusading era, every or- 


bat, generously conferred on tne Christian Right Hon. Horatio 
Lord Viscount Nelson the senior knighthood of the Imperial 
Order of the Turkish Crescdht, and it may be reckoned an inci- 
dent of no mean indicative significance these mythical prog- 
nostics at this crisis ia the relative amity of nations that the pa- 
triotic ladies of England, in decorating with needlework the 
sleeves of the rifle regimentals of the skilled markemen, Horatio 
, his sons and confréres, should adopt, as they have done, 
the embroidery of Sanctus Andreas patronus i in pre- 
ference to Sanctus Andreas patronus Albane. Does it not be- 
speak a sisterly whisper in the cause of “ peace and goodwill to 
men,” that charity may prevail in uniting the British State with 
the la territorial empire in Europe under the heraldic, 
though it may be fabulous, patronage of apostles, to whom his- 
tory ascribes the planting and fostering of Christianity in re- 
gions so widely apart, whose zealous scholars have always repu- 
diated the spurious doctrines of the fictitious prophet advanced 
so pretentiously under the standard of the lunar crescent, a 

urely military ensign to reward the brave and chivalrous? 
Without halting at the shrine of the Order of the Holy Knight 
and Martyr of St. George of Bavaria, revived with so much 
pomp in the collegial and chapteral church of St. Mary by 
Charles Albert in 1729, let us rather interpret this incident of 
inadvertence as predicative of the time when the art of war shall 
be lost in competitive target practice, when men shall beat their 
swords into ploughsbares and their into pruning-hooks, 
when the crosses of St. Andrew, St. rge, and St. John shall 
give place to the crucifix of Calvary.—Court Journal. 


—_——____—_ 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


convinced that famine was impending, did not retreat to his 
Hill on the Neilgherries, but went himself among his 
stirring up the officials, consulting with the Zemin- 


dars, and providing for the needy. He found that the scar- 
city did not cover any vast tion; only 240,000, and of 
these only 120,000 were suffering from actual starvation. 


h oe BA ~~. of the British eubj he agey Bengal, 
‘apier thought that, tish subjects, he might as 
well cove thew, and like ‘a skilftl ruler ‘bo arst beigeaea the 


“The population may be divided into four — 
2. The coolies, or peopie without |; 
8. The mendican’ 





ar language poetic 
ess be oblige! to so eminent a linguist as Sir John | of 
ns of Petéfi’s poems | ble 


der of knighthood had been waging antagonism and actual com-| M 


Lord Napier’s report on the famine in Ganjam, has been or 
published in London. His Lordship, it appears, when once} Ay 


search them out. There ci im be no doubt of the extremitigg 
lured and still endure, Some 
Ooryah cottages I bh ave myself visited, where destity. 
in every pathetic and tery. 
form. The same story ' was told by the multitudes of per 
soDs ees P ioas and unwholesome . 
from edi roots, berries, and leaves, of which Mr 
Forbes, the collector, posse :ses a variety of specimens, Ty, 
miserabie condition of whole villages was attested 
emaciated appearance of thi :ir leading inhabitants, sent nu. 
merous deputations to solicit help from the collector at Chet 
terpore. The roads were ful)! of wretched creatures Prostrateq 
on the earth. In many places I was pursued by clamoroys 
crowds, which might be likened to flocks of skeletons o 
ghosts. To an unpractised -European eye, the distinction be. 
tween the ryot in his ordin ary garb, or ordinary nakedness, 
and the landless labourer is 1 scarcely perceptible ; but there ig 
no doubt that the substantial. ryot, es ty on Government 
lands, feels his social elevatic n as much as the farmer in Eng. 
land. It was pitiable to see the reduction and ruin of an jp. 
dustrious order of men, invi:sted in primitive forms with all 
the duties and obligations of property, and to reflect tha 
nothing less than a succeseio n of prosperous seasons, combin. 
ed with considerable usage on the part of the Revenue De. 
partment, can restore these people to physical and 
material welfare. While the peasant farmer starves, his cattl, 
thrive. Repeated showers had fallen in the country, and the 
forage was abundant. The Hindoo peasant will perish by 
hunger beside a fat bullock. The prescriptions of supersti 
which appear cruel to the in«lividual, are conservative for the 
community ; and the preservation of the labouring cattle ga. 
cures the power of cultivaticm, and the sources of future life 
and wealth. It may sound harsh and sad to say so, but in 
India it is more easy to replace @ man than an ox. The chas. 
tisements of nature are rarely universal. There will stil} be 
some feature of consolation and promise. In the condition of 
the live stock I saw the ‘attenuating circumstance’ of the 
Ganjam famine. It was repc-rted that the pastoral ryots, who 
would under no pressure kill their cows, drink the blood of 
their living goats, and reserve the animais for successive de. 
pletions. 1 
“‘ Mixed with the settled and industrious population of the » 
Indian village, whose morals are not worse than those of any 
other people, and whose habits and actions are governed by 
inflexible social and religious laws, there exist vile and criyj. 
nal castes or miscellaneous ‘outcasts, objects of propitiation, 
aversion, and fear to the other inhabitants. A numerous tribe 
of this sort reside in Gapjam, called Dundassis, who are both 
hereditary thieves and hereditary detectives, levying in either 
quality contributions from th: villagers. They do some menial 
services; they practise some casual industry in the jungles; 
they live on carrion; and do not scruple to eat the flesh 
sacred animal—in fact, they are apt to steal and’kill him. The 
whole of these people seemeci to fasten upon the relief houses, 
in part, no doubt, from. destitution, but, in part, from their 
habits of idleness and mendic:ancy. They appeared in general 
the least emaciated of the 1niserable assemblage, Offering & 
vexatious contrast to the labouring classes who sat beside 
them, and to the ryots who stood afar off. I need scarce) 
add that the aged, infirm, deformed, and helpless persons who 
live in ordinary times by begging from door to door, the 
poorer parasites of the poor, had all recourse, under present 
circumstances, to the charity of the State.” 
a 


Tse GrowTs oF THE U. 8. Pustic Dest.—The following 
statement of the public debt of the United States has lately 
been compiled. ‘hose marked with a star are unofficial, but 
are said to have been made up from trustworthy data. This 
table will be useful for reference in the future, 





Fammeny 1, 1061. ..0.06.cccsccegecrcenccepecees $66,243,721 
March 1, 1861 ........cccceneccccccccccccoces 76,445 200 
Tualy 1, 1861... .. 2... ce ccccccccccesccccscccess 867, 
December 1, 1861... 2... 2. cd ecccccccccccccecs f 
ee eerie: ror coe ® 





August 9, 1864, less cash in Treasury.......... 1,882,649,835 
August 30, 1864, less cash in Treasury......... 565,233 
September 30, 1864, less cash in Treasury...... 978,719 
October 31, 1864, cash in Treasury........ 2,017,100,515 
February 13, 1865less cash in Treasury ...... 2,270,582,484 
March 381, 1865, jess cash in Treasury ......... 2,366 955,077 
May 31, 1865, less cash in Treasury............ 2,635 ,205,753 
July 31, 1865, less cash in Treasury............ 2,756 900,825 
August 31, 1865, lees cash in Treasury......... 2,757 680,571 
September 30, 1865, less cash in Treasury. ..... 2, 744,047,726 
October 31, 1865, less cash in Treasury... ..... 2,740,854,758 
November 30, 1865, less cash in Treasury...... 2,714,638,014 
January 1, 1866, less cash in Treasury......... 716,581,536 
February 1, 1866, less cash in Treasury........ 716,898,162 
-| March 1, 1866, less cash in Treasury........... 711,850,000 
April 1, 1866, less cash in Treasury............ 2/705,646.516 
y 1, 1866, less cash in Treasury............. 2,689,689,842 
June 1, 1866, less cash in Treasury............ 2,670,288,367 
gust 1, 1866, léss cash in Treasury.......... 2,688,000,276 
ber 1, 1866, less cash in Treasury....... 2,595, 683,168 
October 1, 1866, less cash in Treasury ......... 2,578,336,941 
November 1, 1866, less cash in Treasury....... 2,551 ,810,005 





an not fail to acquaint the Queen 
the of loyalty and that animate her Ms 
m5 Ardy in Russia. It is also to me to leant 
‘as | am sure it will be to the Princess of Wales, that you 
the connexion now established between us and the hereditary 
Grand Duke ss 8 means of strengthening the friendly Tlssesy 
of Great Britain with an wi you enjoy 00 Bey 

and I sym with your 
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the prosperity of the Russian nation. You say | life, society must suffer. The longevity of lawyers and bisho 
ait a material interests must have a fa- | is proverbial. 4 a 


of 

influence on the intercourse of the two countries, 
voarvafords me the highest satisfaction to 

interests are still upheld in Russia as they 


try. We have happily become aware in Eng- 


Russia. Gentlemen, I thank you again 


i 


with the Imperial family.” 


of the neighbouring Provinces, It has to be noticed that 


n the marriage of the sister of the Princess of Wales | jection of lite 
with the Grand Duke Alexander Alexandrovitch, and for the | Deep Dene, 1816,” and signed “ C. M. F.” I may add that I have 

you have so well expressed of happy results from my |a distinct recollection of hearing, while a child, my father, who 
jo ah died in 1831, speaking of the misapprehension which assi 


that enigma to Byron. I may add that the first line runs in 
axnexation.—We hav@had repeated announcements by tele-| Fanshawe’s original—* T'was in Heaven pronounced, and ’twas 


Oo 

I congratulate you sincerely on your anticipations | ¥. Fanshawe, a well-known lit 

ofa further development of the resources and commerce of |ration. As I am writing this, the original MS. stands open be- 
for the interest you | fore me, contained in the “ Deepdene Album” (a very curious col- 

rary autographs), headed “ Enigma written at the 


Tue ENIGNA ON THE LETTER H.—I observe in your cur- 

—— for the — number a review of a brochure on elocution, in which the 
been Ollowing passage occurs: “Its very appropriate 

jast 300 years KH body of British residents who possess the | ron’s well-known lines tegiadion wie? OT was 
and confidence of the Government and people, and | Heaven, ’twas mutter’d in Hell.” 


‘eho occupy & position at once honourable to themselves and | correcting the deep-rooted mistake which attributes those lines 


motto is By- 
whisper’d in 
I seize this opportunity of 


to Lord Byron. They were composed at my father’s—Mr. 
ur own wellbeing is promoted by that of this na-| Thomas Hope’s—eeat, the Deepdone, Buirey, by Miss Catherine 


erary spinster of the past gene- 


Sie 





graph that annexation meetings were convened in different | whisper’d in Hell.”—A. J. B. BERESFoRD Hops.—Builder. 
parts 


in every case those reports have been followed by a speci- 
fie contradiction. It may be that there is a stronger annexation 
feeling in British America than appears on the surface of politi- 
calmovements there, But the project is not likely to be ad- 
yanced by rumours and reports which are utterly without foun- 
dation. A constant repetition of such telegrams, moreover, has 
atendency to create the false impression abroad that we are 
steadily looking with the most eager expectancy for territorial 
isitions on our northern frontier. hatever may be the 
origin of the reports in question, they have no inspiration from 
quarters here, It is most likely they are a part of the O'Neil 
invasion scheme ; and that scheme will yet be found, in so far 
gs it had any political significance, to be of a kindred character 
with the old rebel attempts to involve our Government in some 
dispute with a foreign Power.—WN. Y. Times. 





Lrmiciovs Aurnors.—Actions by literary men against publi- 
cations and publishers, for remarks of which they disapprove, are 
becoming common, Mr. Charles Reade is hitting right and left 
on both sides of the Atlantic, in defence of his lastnovel. Mr. 
Dickens threatens Mr. Cave, manager of the Marylebone Thea- 
we, with an action for offensive imputations contained in a re- 
ply written by him to some remarks on that place of entertain- 
ment, recently published in AU the Year Round, which Mr. Cave 
attributed to Mr. Dickens; and Mr. Robert Buchanan has two 
a¢tionson hand. “Mr. Buchanan,” says the Glasgow ‘ 
# chose, from motives of personal friendship and gratitude, to 
dedicate his last volume to Mr. Hepworth Dixon. The critic of 
the Westminster, who, being a poet himself, has, perhaps, a right 
to devote himself to ‘ the choking of singing birds,’ chose to fall 
foul of this dedication, and to attribute ‘sycophancy’ to the poet, 
whereat are great wrath and a threatened lawsuit. The same 
plaintiff will appear in another action against Mr. Bentley, the 

r of Temple Bar, for publishing his name as that of the 
eer of a poem called ‘Hugo the Bastard.’ Mr. Buchanan 
does not deny his paternity, but, as the piece is not a favourable 

imen of his style, he thinks that he had a right to maintain 
anonymity if he chose.” 





New Move or ADVERTisInc.—The London Bookseller says : 
« Messrs, Moses and Son, not satisfied with keeping a poet, have 
now engaged the services of an historian ; the first fruits of his 
labours are before us—‘ A Popular History of London from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Present Time. Part the First, 
from B.C. 55 to A.D. 1066.’ It consists of twenty-three pages of 
readable matter, is entered at Stationers’ Hail, the right of 
translation is reserved, and it is circulated gratuitously. 
Wonderful to relate, it smells less of the shop than any publi- 
cations of a much more pretentious character.” . 





Lirg Sratistics oF Parts.—The report for the second quar- 
ter of the present year has just been issued by the authorities, 
The total number of births was 13,405, the males exceeding the 
females by 263. The number of illegitimate births was 3,854 

inst 9,601 legitimate, or nearly in proportion of 10 of the for- 
mer to 25 of the latter, Thus the city maintains its unenviable 
reputation in the matter of natural children, the proportionate 
number of which has remained nearly stationary for many years 
past, The marriages were 4,877, and 156 men and 436 wo- 
men signed the register with a mark. The deaths amounted 
to 11,114, of which 5,780 were males. " 

The French returns always give the number of birthsand deaths 
which take place at home and in hospitals. 1t is interesting to 
Notice the @oproportion between the two according to English 
notions, at all events, as showing the difference in the social eco- 
nomy of the two countries. - 


A New Discovery mn Music.—M. hy oa the ay ao of 
“La Marseillaise,” known as an ex! in finding out “ mares 
nests” —has discovered—eo he assures the Gazette Musicale—the 
eatire Plan and programme of Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Sym- 

” in an orchestral work by Knecht, an obscure musician, 
to the Palatinate, who wrotejin defence of his master, 
the ries Vogler, and who lived a quiet life, and produced heaps 


of those compositions, carefully made, ‘yet without a spark of 


on. Knecht’s “ Musical Portrait of Nature, or Grand 
Symphony,” published A.D. 1784, and prefaced by a programme, 
is in five Tivinions, which may be shortly described thus :—‘ A 
beactifal smiling landscape, with birds, brooks and shep erds,”’ 
—The darkening of the sky and the rising of the wind,” —‘* The 
storm,” —“ The clearing off of the storm,”—‘ The joy of Nature, 
and its grateful 
another of Knecht’s com, 
Dance interrupted by a Storm.” 


or LawyEers—The late Sir James Knight 


one of the Lord Justices of Appeal, who made way 
Sir Hugh Cairns, did not resign his position a day too 
He died at his seat, The Priory, Roehampton, on the 
at the age of 75. There are two remarkable features 
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inent lawyers in this country—their wonderful lon- 
a rule, and the tenacity with which 
at the most advanced periods of life. 
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t the Almighty.” What is more curious 
’ alee bears the title of ‘* Pea- 


cling to 


born in 1791, Sir James Bruce only resigned 
of death was upon him. On the Irish Bench, 
Derby became Premier, were found judges whose 





White. 

Mr. Bird. 
1PtoK4 

2 KttoKB3 
83 Bto Kt5 
4PtoQ4 

5 PtoK 5 

6 Castles 
TBtoQR4 
8 Pto QB3 
9 Q tks Kt 
10 QtoQB2 
11 Q Kt tks P 
12 Ktto Q5 
13 BtoQ2 
14 KRtoK 
15 QtoK B5 
16 Btks K RP 
17 Qto Kt6 
18 KRto Ks 
19 Bto Kt5 (a) 
20 P tks R 
21 Q tks B 
22 QRtoK 
23 Kt tks QBP 
24 Rto K Kt4 
25 Kt to K8 
26 Qtks KtP ch 
27 K tks Q ch 
28 RteK Kt3 





Mr. Steinitz. 
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Chess. 


Conpuotep By CapTaIn G. H. MACKENZIE. 





WHITE. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 933, 
White, 
1 KttoK B5 
2QtoK Kt7ch 
3 QtoK7%ch 
4 Kt to Q6 mate 


MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. STEINITZ AND BIRD. 
We give below the 12th and 13th games of the match. 


White. 
Mr. Bird. 





GAME XII. 
29 

B3 30 R 

BS |3LK 

82 K 

33 R 

3 4 P 

QB4/|35R 

36 Rt 

t4 37 Pt 

38 P 

2 39 K 

t2 40 K 

3 41 K 

42 K 

3 43 K 

P 4K 

2 45 K 

46 K 

t 47 P 

48 P 

49 Kt 

3 50 Kt 

R38 51 K 

2 52 K 

5 53 K 

54 K 

55 K 

tks BP ch | 56 Kt 





Drawn game. 
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PROBLEM, No. 934.—By C. W., of Sunbury. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves. 


1 Kt tks Kt 
2 KtoK sq (best) 


Black, 
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(a) Mr. Bird, we believe, does not make the very most of his 
attack hereabouts. 
(b) All the latter part of the game is very carefally and steadily | abundance. Ever. day new oae2s are produced by the mul:ipli- 


r. Steinitz. 


eee Bowing game was played some years ago between the 


and Mr. Schulten. 
BisHor’s GamBir. 


White. Black, White, Black. 
Mr. 8. Mr. K, Mr. 8 Mr. K. 
1PtK4 PtoK4 1 PtQ@s PtoK: 
2 PtoK B4 P tks P 12 Bea Bs Ptoge (a) 
zeae Q to K BS ch 13 Bt BtoQs 
ez to to Q Kt 4 (a) | 14 a3 Kaq (e) P the Kt P ch 
tks Kt P Kt to K B 3 (6) tks tkeKKtch (f) 
£ Rteges Kt to K Kt5 K tksQ Rito Re seep 
8 Kin R88 KttoQBs 17 KtoR4 P to K Kt4ch 
§ Kt to Q5_ KttoQ5(c) |18KtoR5 BtoK KtSch 
tksQBP K to Qsq 19 KtoR6 B to K B aq, 
10 KttksQR PtoK B6 e atl 





(a) This was Mr. Kieseritzki’s favourite defence t ‘ 

Gambit and was played by him with great opera. Sete 
(+) B to Q Kt 2 is also a good move. 

wi’ Black gives up a Rook, but obtains an apparently irresisti- 


(d) A very powerful move. 


(e) After this move Bi 
in 7 moves. ve Black announced that he could give mate 


The finish is beautifally played by Mr. Kieseritzki, 





Iraty’s Lost Pictures.—A story, truth-like, if not true, is 
told by the 7imes correspondent fron Venice, much too good 
to be allowed to pass unnoticed. Our readers know that the 
question of the return of certain objects removed to Vienna 
by the Austrians has been agitated in Venice, and the story 
runs that, Geners] Lebceuf having pressed General Moring to 
state what had really been taken away by the Austrians, the 
latter referred him to the commandant of the garrison, and an 
appointment was made for Lebceut and Alemann to go over 
the Imperial Palace together. On passing through one of the 
rooms the Frenchman was struck by the conspicuous absence 
of a picture, determined by a vacancy in one of the | 
frames. “There must have been a picture here?” “ Yes, 
general, a very fine one.” “Then I must really insist on its 
immediate restoration in the name of my master, the Emperor 
Napoleon.” “Nay, then,” replied Alemann, with a slight 
smile, “ your Excellency must use your own ‘influence, for it 
happens to be at Paris.” So if the Signori Barozzi, Berchet, 
and Sagredo are really about to examine into the loss of do- 
cuments and objects of art which ought to be in the libraries 
and museums ot Venice, it may be worth their while to begin 
a little further back in her history than A.D. 1866. Verily 
Time brings his revenges. 





TRICKS ON TRAVELLERS—The correspondent of the Teéle- 
graph tells the following story to show the tricks that are being 
practised on travellers in Paris with respect to accommodation 
during the Exhibition of 1867 :—An English gentleman having 
hired a house during that year required additional stabling, and 
told his agent to seek for it. But he also said to his courier, 
“If you find a good stable, tell my agent, and he will hire it for 
me.” The courier upon this hired a stable for £500 for the year, 
two miles from the house which had been hired, and paid down 
£50 of his master’s money to seal the bargain. It has since come 
out that the courier was to get £120 out of the £500 for having 
thus betrayed his master’s interests, But couriers will be couri- 
ers, and dupes dupes to the end of time, and this story has no 
particular bearing on the great Exhibition of 1867. 





Tue Quesec Frre.—When fire destroyed about two-thirds 
of Quebec twenty-one years ago, assistance was given to the 
rebuilding on condition that nothing but incombustible ma- 
terials should be employed in the reconstruction of the h 

Thus it was that nearly 3,000 wooden houses were ceplecsh 
by as many stone and brick, and thus was saved from total 
destruction, at the recent fire, the entire quarter destroyed by 
fire in 1845. Since the former period, however, an entire 
town has been built in wood beyond the Quebec city limits, 
and in a locality over which the municipal authorities could 
exercise no control, and there it was that aliout 2,500 houses 
were destroyed on the 14th of October, in sbout twelve hours. 
The value of a good incombustible party-wall can scarcely be 
over-estimated. 





Tae Postic Dest or Avstria.—The Austrian Public Debt 
Commissioners have published in the Vienna Gazette a statement 
of the total debt of the empire on the 30th June, 1866, The 
figures show it to amount to 2,831,211,195 florins, The portion 
reimbursable and bearing interest is represented by 720,787,485 
fl.; not bearing interest, 313,384,643 fl. ; and the portion not re- 
payable, and bearing interest, 1,797,060,643 fl. ; and bearing no 
interest, 29,022 fl. A sum of 125,473,744 fl. is required to pay 
the annual interest on the public debt, which has increased since 
the end of December, 1865, by 234,831,693 f. 





FERTILISING THE SaHaRA.—This vast desert whitened by 
the bones of so many unfortunate travellers who have at various 
times perished on its inhospitable sands, is likely, before many 
ages, to be changed into a rich and beautifal country. The only 
cause of its sterility has been the absence of water. This wiil 
ultimately be supplied by means of artesian wells in the utmost 








played by both sides. poi — Is, which supply vast quantities of water.— 
GAME XIII. 
’ : RETIREMENT OF SiR WiL1AM Erte.—The Chief Justice 
ap ee ta Mr. piers ate was called to the Bar in November, 1819, and received a silk 
Mr. 8te Bey tit’ Oe tee gown in 1834. In 1837 he entered Parliament as the Whig 
1 hd Si Aa of = tes K4 ¢ tes Kt P ch | member for the city of Oxford, and throughout the stormy 
- Qt te BS KKttoB3 |28 Kto QtoKt8 ch |contests of the next four years supported the tottering Go- 
4QBtoKt5 BtoK2 24K to Re tke BPch |vernment of Lord Melbourne. Upon Peel’s accession to 
5 Ptks P P tks P 25 K to K ? to g Kt4 wer, in 1841, with an immense Conservative majority, Mr. 
6 BtoQ3 Q Bto Kt5 26QRtoQ7T RtoKB rle’s prospects of promotion looked gloomy. But Lord 
7PtoKBS BtoK 3 27 RtksK BP Q to Q Kt8 ch| Lyndhurst, the Conservative Chancellor, with a disregard of 
SKKttoK2 PtoQB4. |28KtoB2 | QtksQR Pch| party which we could wish was more frequently practised in 
9PtkeQBP KBtkse | os 5 to mas aus respect of judicial appointments, bestowed a judgeship in the 
UPB Kes Peis 18 QtoK KtS QtoQsch |Common Pleas upon him in November, 1844. Two years 
a Castles QR Castles K R (0) | 32 g toKR3 to 3 2ch __ | later, Sir William Erle was transferred to the Court of Queen’s 
13K BtksQKkt Kt tke B 88 PtoK Kt4 PtoK R3 Bench, where he remained for thirteen years, associated and 
14 B tks B g tks B 34 QtoK Kt6 KttoQ3 maintaining a perfec ey with men like Coleridge, Patte- 
15 K KttoK KttoQKt3 /|3 RtoQ¢ toQ Kt2 son and Wightman. 1859 Lord Campbell ceased to be 
“ 4 °, chee - Q bag’ A ss on Justice as _— Court of —= Bene, ont became Lord 
hancellor. lexander C uro, then Chief Justice of 
17 oe oo 2 ara ghd 19 gto Seen ters: the Common Pleas, was selected by Lord Palmerston to fill 
18 KKtt Q 7 the vacancy, and Mr. Justice Erle returned to preside over the 
19 Qto KB4 Btks Kt # Qto Q 5ch C 
20 ft tks B R tks Kt Court to which he had originally been appointed. It will be 
and Mr. Bird resigned. difficult, indeed, for the Solicitor-General, who is named as the 
(> Wo do sat like thie ware, Toe Sir’ William Exlo telongy t0 niclame ol eee he ence. 
w un- 
5) B equeess Sepapertrie Ae Mock to greet he eS happily, becoming too rare. He is something more the 4 
e) This is well 6 poset PO ee ee ont @ courte- 
{, “Again the best move. ous ‘We trust that the country may still have the 
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December g 
benefit of his services in the vel position of a = : — 
Peet ryt ne eo  Youne Folks 
No man has ever more thoroughly deserved the honour, pes 4 = © 


and no living lawyer would bring so much strength to the 
Supreme Court of Appeal. 





THE “WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
a reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 


unite in calling them the dest Pianos of Segue Se, oe 
ee eee eeree ty ack being axtentad preference to all 


’ = full of brilliancy and 
ig & pure, sweet tone. 
} immense power, capable of filling the largest hall; most 
touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 
standing in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public—N. ¥. Independent, July 12, 1866, 


PerromMep Russian Batus.—These Baths are the most 
luxurious on this continent, and are believed to be the finest in 
the world. Neither trouble or expense has been 5 to e 
them perfect in all their appointments. To invalids, debilitated 





and robust health ; to the strong and hearty, 
a : to the lovers of rational pleasure, a 
luxury now else to be found; and to all, that thorough clean- 
liness ot person which is a delight, not attainable in any other 


manner. Baths are open ly, corner 13th St. and Broad- 
way, from 7 A.M, to 11 P.M. For Ladies from 104M, to1 P.M. 


Taz MERCANTILE LIBRARY, in Astor Place, is the t 
library of its kind in America, and every one should be a mem 
of it, New books are their s ty. ey had THREE HUN- 
DEEP copies of “ Griffith Gaunt.’’ Although they have 10,000 
members, stili at least 20,000 should enjoy the benefit of this 
greatin 

PREPARED OLL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Heir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MARVEL OF PERU. 


A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 

T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York, 











EXHIBITION 
oF : 
NEw TOYS 
aND 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
AT THE STORE OF 
STRASBURGER & NUGEN, 
Corner Maiden Lane and Wm. 8t., 
NEW YORK, 
EUGENE RIMMEL, the great French perfumer, says, 
“Vor Ciuzansine, WHiTentne and Preservine the Teeth, no 
liguid can equal a good POWDER.” 


THURSTON’S TOOTH 
stands unrivalled as a dentifrice. 





POWDER 
Our motto is “ Try me.” 


Prepared by F.C. WELLS & CO., 115 and 117 Franklin 8t., 
N. ¥., and sold by all Druggists in the United States and Canada. 


J. SCHUBERTH & CO., 
820 BROADWAY, N. ¥., 
One of the great publishing houses in Europe, invite the atten- 
tion of the public to their large assortment of foreign and 
American Music, and request a call for Catalogues. 








A. A.—QOne Mundred Theusand Dollars 
WORTH OF FIRST-CLASS FRENCH CHINA, GLASSWARE, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY AND HOUSE 
FURNISHING GOODS at: 20 per cent. less than any other house 
is selling the same class of goods for. 

Call and See tor Yourselves. 
No common auction goods offered for sale. 
EDWARD D. BASSFORD’S GREAT BAZAAR, 
Cooper Institute, Corner Astor Place. 
No connection with any other store. 





HOSPITAL FOR THE SPECIAL TREATMENT OF 
CONSUMPTION, CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS, has 
been established in the city of New York, by Dr. O’Too.z. 


Those suffering with any A my > of these diseases, such as 
Cough, Tickling Irritation of the Throat, Raising of Blood, or 
hlegm from the Lungs, Soreness or Pains in the Sides or Chest, 
ressive Breathing or Dizziness of the Head, should avail them- 
selves of the advantages of this Institution. 


Hours or Consvitation, from 9 A.M. to 12 M. 


A circular containing valuable information on Consumption 
will be sent free to any address. 


Application personally or by letter to 


Dr. O'Toole Consumption Hospital, 
202 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
OF EVERY VARIETY, 
PLAYING FROM 2 TO 72 TUNES, 
and costing from 
$5.50 to $2000. 
The largest assortment that can be found anywhere. 
M, J. PAILLARD & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
No, 21 Maiden Lane (up stairs) New York. 





416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORE, 


HAVE NOW READY OR WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH A NEW AND MAG- 
NIFICENT EDITION OF 

THH POHMS AND SONGS OF ROBERT BURN3. 

In uarto size. Beau’ Sten tench gene a8 il- 

3 rcnout one tenis ees on Wood from 


designs by John Gilbert, Birket Foster, Weir, and 
out si Hisgaatly bound in cloth, $10; morocco antique or 





LITTLE LAYS FOR LITTLE FOLES. 
SELECTED BY JOHN G. WATTS FROM THE POEMS AND 


SONGS OF 
W. C. Bryant, THomas MILLER, 
Jane TAYLOR, Mrs. BaRBAULD, 
Lucy AIKIN, WirtuaM WorpDsworts, 


Marr Howrrrt, CaROLiInE BOWLES. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 

Elegantly printed upon a rich toned paper, and profusely illustra- 
ted with Wood Teqevtans, EXECUTED IN THE VERY HIGHEST 
STYLE OF ART, Small quarto size, cloth, gilt edges, $4; mo- 
rocco antique or gilt, $6, 

This littie book is a perfect gem in every respect; we feel no 
hesitation in saying that it will be pronounced by ail who see it 
to be a perfect marvel of cheapness and beauty. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE. 
ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF 37 MAGNIFICENT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PICTURES BY FRANCIS FRITA. 
Executed in the very highest style of art. Each i accom- 


pees by a beautifally printed description. perial folio, 
f morocco, $50. 





UPPER EGYPT AND ETHIOPIA. 
ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PIC- 
TURES, 37 IN NUMBER, BY FRANCIS FRITH. 


Each accompanied with a beautifully printed description. Im 
rial folio, half morocco, ° 





LOWER EGYPT, THEBES, AND THE PYRAMIDS 
ILLUSTRATED [N A SERIES OF 37 MAGNIFICENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES. 

And uniform in size, price, Noting. ete., etc., with the above 
works. 


*,* The above are three beautiful companion books; the Pho- 
hic Illustrations are magnificent specimens of art. As a 
first-class holiday present the set would be unique. 





Tue BEAUTIFUL Fac-stMILE REPRINT OF THE First Fouio 
(1623) EpITIoN OF THE 
COMEDIES, HISTORIES, AND TRAGEDIES OF 
MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Produced in 1864 by Mr. Lionel Booth, with Fac-simile Portrait: 
Small quarto, cloth, $10; handsomely bound in tree calf, gilt 
edges, $16. ; 


THE SHAKSPHARH GALLERY. 


A ann in commemoration of the Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion of the Poet’s Birth, in a series of Paoto@raPuic Pic- 
TURES, beautifully executed. Small quarto, cloth, $10. 





A Naw anp Hanpsomeg Eprrion or 
THE QUEENS OF SOOIBTY. 


By Grace and Philip Wharton. Containing upwards of 16 En- 
gravings [> Brothers Dalziel from designs by Charles 
oe yle. Beautifully printed in an elegant type, 8vo, 
cloth, 


DR. GOETHE'S COURTSHIP. 


ATale of Domestic Life. From theGerman. Beautifally printed 
in an elegant type on fine toned fw 12mo, handsomely 
bound in eloth, elegant, beveled, $1 50. 


WAYSIDE POSIES. 


Being the new Fine Art Gift Book for the year 1847, published an- 

nually by Messrs. Datzie. BroTtuers, and uniform with 
Birket Foster’s “ Pictures of English Landscapes,” “Home 
Thoughts and Home Scenes,” ‘“ A Round of Days,” etc., etc. 


Ha purchased from Messrs. Daziel Brothers a large num- 
ber of tile book, we will shortlf offer them to the ‘amerionn pub- 
lic. It will contain Original Poems by the best Poets, and 
Illustrations by the Lest Artists of the day. It will doubtless be 
looked upon, as was its predecessor [‘* A Round of Days’’}, as the 
chef @’ auvre of the season. 











ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. A new and 
cheap edition. Complete in one volume. Clearly and 
a aed printed in neat, elegant type. Post 8vo, cloth, 


ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. Complete in one 


volume. El tly and compactly printed in a new t 
with illustrations from designs by Ww . Harvey. Post vO, 
cloth, 750 pages, $1 75. 





GREAT SAVING IN SOAP. 

Housekeepers that use Pyle’s O.K. Soap realize a saving of im. 
portance. It is strictly pure, similar to the old English white 
poap, becomes very hard, and is equally good for laundry, bath 
or toilet. All first-class grocers keep it. Orders by mail will be 
promptly attended to. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
-350 Washington Street. 
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For Sale by all Druggistes. 


MOTH AND FRECKLES. 
on the face, called Moth 











An Illustrated Magazine fer Boys and Giris, 
This Monthly, begun in Jamuary 1865, has already won the 
reputation of being “THs BEST JUVENILE MaGazine 

IN ANY LAND OR LANGUAGE.” Prominent educators, Aistingnish. 
ed clergymen, and the press generally, have commended it in the 
highest terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attractive and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American writers, 
—H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Harriet E. RE. 
Stoddard, Julia R. Dorr, Author of “Seven Little Sisters,” T, w. 
Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, J. H. A. Bone, Charlotte Kingsley 
Chanter, Oliver Optic, Rose Terry, MaryeN, Prescott, Kate Put. 
nam, Charles D. Gardette, Author of “ Angel Children,” &_ 
and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the best American 
artists. Full-page Illustrations are now given in every Dumber. 
An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspona- 
ents makes it a HouszHotp De.icxr. 

Terms: $2 s year in advance; Three copies, $5; Five copies $g 
Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy GRATIS to the 
person procuring the Club. 


‘Every Saturday 





This popular Weekly reproduces promptly for American readers 
the best and most readable portions of Foreign Periodical Liters. 
ture. These include short and serial Stories, Essays Biographical 
and Descriptive, Poems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 
Literary Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. Trangis. 
tions from the admirable French periodicals are frequently given, 
Among the authors represented in EVERY SATURDAY are 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 

EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 large octavo, double. 
column pages. 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, $5 in 
advance; $4 to a subscriber for any other periodical published by 
Ticenor & Frecps. Monthly Parts, 50 cents a number; Yearly 
Subscription same as for Weekly. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


1866. HOLIDAYS. 1867. 








Choice Illustrated 
CIFT BOOKS 
FOR SALE BY THE 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 
12 WEST FOURTH &TREET, 12 
(tae Near Broapway, New Yore. 1 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, STRICTLY FOR CASH. 


+ # BEND FOR 4 CATAIADGUE. 


*,* 
Henry A. Brown, Manager, 


HOLIDAYS. 


BALL-ROOM BIDOKS. 

Howe’s Ball Room Hand Ltook, containing 30 
Dances, with Dlustrations, Explanations and Calls, 50 cents. 
Etiquette of the Ball Room, containing 60 sets of 
Cotilions, Fancy Dances, &c., with full instructions, 25 ¢ ats. 
Ball Room Prompter, containing Calls for the Changes 
and figures to all the principal Dances, 12 cents. Sent by mail, 
post paid. 


1866, 1867. 





OLIVER DITSON & Co., PustisneErs, 
277 Washiagton Street, Boston. 


ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


THE RUCCLES CEMS, 

A new and beautiful collection of these f xmous works of art for 
the PARLOR, BOUDOIR, DRAWING-RIQOM and GALLERY, 
now on view and for sale at 

C, L. JONES, 843 Broadway. 

The only place in New York City where Mfr. Ruggles’ Paintings 

can be obtained. 


To °s Weather Strips keeps out the cold. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS save ome-third in fuel. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep ow:t the dust. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS preserve: carpets and furul- 
ture. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS stop rattling of windows. ‘ 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS deadcn. street sounds. 

TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep u)p an even temperature. 

Eight varieties, adapted to all doors and windows. Send for 
illustrated circular. E. Ss. & J. TORREY, 

72 Maiden Lane. 


Swietenia. 


LEVETT’S AROMATIC SWIETENIA is the best preperatine 
for preserving the teeth and m. It has ived the 














to the mouth » o bees (4 
nothing ‘or those who suffer 
in the mouth on in the morning, nothing will #0 soon 








> Dermatologist, No. 49 Bold 
by ail Droggist in New Tere nad csedhere, brine ‘a 


discolorations 
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